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ST. DENIS’S DECLARATION CONCERNING TEXAS IN 
737° 


CHARMION CLAIR SHELBY 
INTRODUCTORY?” 


By the end of the seventeenth century colonial rivalry between 
England, France, and Spain in America had become intense. The 
claims and activities of Spain and France came into conflict espe- 
cially in the Texas region and about the mouth of the Mississippi. 
La Salle’s ill-fated expedition of 1684 caused the greatest alarm 
in New Spain and thoroughly aroused the officials to the French 
menace. In 1690 the temporary missions on the Neches River, 
in East Texas, were estabished, and in November, 1698, Pensacola 
Bay was occupied, just in time to prevent it falling to the French, 
who arrived a few weeks later and established the adjacent rival 
post of Biloxi. However, because of the accession of the Bourbon, 
Philip V, to the Spanish throne and the close alliance which was 
thus formed with France, active hostility in America ceased for 
the time being. Colonizing activity languished, and no steps were 
taken by Spain to refound the missions in East Texas, which, 
because of Indian troubles, had been abandoned in 1693. 

During this period of neglect, French trading and exploring 
activities among the Indians increased, and there was general 
unrest among Spanish subjects on the frontier. The northeastern 


"A paper prepared for Dr, C. W. Hackett’s seminar in Southwestern 
History at the University of Texas. 

"Unless otherwise stated, this introductory note is based upon Bolton, 
H. E., The Spanish Borderlands (New Haven, 1922), pp. 207-231. 
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outpost of New Spain by 1701 was San Juan Bautista, on the Rio 
Grande, at which place there were three missions and a presidio. 
Between this and the French settlements in Louisiana the vast, 
unexplored area of Texas intervened. This the adventurous fron- 
tiersmen at San Juan Bautista desired to penetrate, but the au- 
thorities would permit no steps toward permanent occupation. 

Among those who were especially anxious for the reoccupation 
of Texas was Father Hidalgo, a Franciscan, who had been at the 
East Texas missions between 1690 and 1693, and who wished to 
return there to work among the Indians. However, his many peti- 
tions to his superiors and to the government officials were refused. 
At last, in 1711, he wrote a letter to the Jesuit missionaries of 
Louisiana and the next year another to the French governor at 
Mobile making inquiries concerning the Asinai, or Tejas, Indians. 
This method was adopted to create a situation which had always 
in the past been an effective means of securing official action, 
namely, the danger of foreign aggression. The French in Louis- 
iana, upon more than one occasion, had, contrary to Spanish law, 
attempted to open up trade with New Spain, but theretofore they 
had been unsuccessful. Hence the advances made by Hidalgo in 
one of the letters, which finally fell into the hands of Cadillac, the 
French governor of Louisiana, were eagerly met. 

Cadillac at once sent Louis de St. Denis, an experienced trader 
and explorer, with instructions to establish a trading post among 
the Tejas Indians, find Hidalgo, and discover the possibilities for 
trade with New Spain. In his commission, however, no mention 
is made of the latter purpose. St. Denis left Mobile in 1713, and 
in the latter part of the year founded the post of Natchitoches on 
the Red River, in the present state of Louisiana. Not finding 
Hidalgo in this region, as he had expected, he proceeded in the 
spring to the Rio Grande, reaching it in July, 1714. Upon his 
arrival at San Juan Bautista, Captain Diego Ramon, head of the 
flying squadron stationed there, seized the goods brought by his 
party and detained St. Denis until the orders of the Viceroy should 
be received. He was summoned to Mexico, arriving there in 
June, 1715,° and after being questioned at length upon the pur- 


"See Clark, R. C., “Louis Juchereau de Saint Denis and the Reestablish- 
ment of the Tejas Missions,” in Texas State Historical Association, THE 
QUARTERLY, VI (Austin, 1902), p. 14. 
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pose of his expedition, and warned against engaging in contra- 
band trade, he was offered the position of guide to the expedition 
of soldiers and missionaries that was to be sent out. This prompt- 
ness on the part of the authorities in reaching the decision to re- 
occupy East Texas quite justified Hidalgo’s confidence in the 
effectiveness of his method. 

The purpose of this reoccupaton, coming as the direct result of 
St. Denis’s trading expedition, was to erect Texas as a buffer 
province against the French. The succeeding period up to 1763 
marks the time of the most intense colonial rivalry of European 
powers in America, a rivalry which had its effect in Texas, as 
elsewhere. The expedition, headed by Captain Domingo Ramon 
and consisting of sixty-five persons, left San Juan Bautista on 
April 26, 1716, guided by St. Denis. Arrived among the Tejas 
tribes, six missions were founded near the sites of the former 
ones, and the presidio of Nuestra Sefora de los Dolores was also 
established. 

From here St. Denis went on to Mobile, where he remained 
until the first of October, returning with more goods to the Tejas 
in December. Here he remained until March, 1717, when he 
again set out for the Rio Grande, arriving at the presidio of 
San Juan Bautista the 19th of April. His goods were seized 
by Diego Ramon, and he himself went on to Mexico to see the 
Viceroy and ask for their release. He claimed that the goods 
seized consisted only of his personal property, which he was bring- 
ing in order to settle on the Rio Grande as a Spanish subject, 
since he had married the granddaughter of Diego Ramon at that 
place.* The sincerity of this contention may well be doubted, for 
the many charges made against him, involving the Raméns and 
other officials in Texas and on the Rio Grande, give evidence of 
the existence of a very profitable contraband trade which was 
carried on with the tacit consent, if not with the actual con- 
nivance, of these officials.® 


*Page 172 in the following “Declaration.” 

“Carta [de Olivan al Gobernador Alarcén, San Juan Bautista, 5 de 
Junio de 1717],” in Testimonio de Diligencias hechas por El sor Dn Juan 
de Olivan Contra Las Personas de Nacion francesas sobre la Yntroducion 
de Mercansias que de la Mouila y Masacra han hecho a la Prouia de 
Quahuila, folios 20-25. A. G. I. Mex., 61-6-35. Transcript in the Uni- 
versity of Texas collection. 
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In Mexico City, St. Denis was arrested; later he made a declara- 
tion before Juan de Olivan, the official who was appointed by the 
Viceroy to make an investigation of the whole matter. This 
declaration, a translation of which follows, constitutes a first hand 
description of Texas as St. Denis saw it in the course of his 
various expeditions. 


DECLARATION OF ST. DENIS® 


In the City of Mexico on the first day of the month of Sep- 
tember, 1717, Don Juan de Olivan, of the Council of his Majesty 
and oidor of this royal audiencia, being, as the result of the nomi- 
nation made by the Most Excellent Sefor, the Viceroy of New 
Spain, in the government prison of this capital for the pur- 
pose of this proceeding, caused, by verbal order made before me, 
the present sub-secretary of government, to appear before him 
Captain Don Luis de San Dionis [Louis de St. Denis], a pris- 
oner—also by verbal order of His Excellency—in the said prison. 
Having taken the oath, which he [the prisoner] made before God, 
our Lord; having made the sign of the cross, according to legal 
form, under charge of which he promised to tell the truth; and 
being questioned according to the interrogatory which the said 
Sefor submitted to him, he spoke as follows: 

To the first question he said that he is a native of Quebec, capi- 
tal of New France, where resides a Governor-General with a Par- 
liament,* composed of thirty-two members, and an Archbishop, 


*“Declarason de sn. Dionis [Mexico, 1 hasta 18 de Septiembre de 1717],” 
in Testimonio de Diligencias, ete., folios 34-62. 

‘Probably the superior council is meant, although it does not seem to 
have had as many as thirty-two members. “The governor . . . was 
in control of both the civil and military administrations . . . and 
reported directly to his sovereign. With the governor were associated 
the intendant and the bishop. . . . These three autocrats, who were 
the actual rulers, except when interfered with from Versailles, had asso- 
ciated with them a body of resident councillors—at first five, later twelve— 
appointed by the crown, usually for life, upon the nomination of the 
governor and the intendant. The three chief officials, who of course domi- 
nated the body, united with these men in forming the superior council, 
which exercised executive, legislative, and judicial powers, the only appeal 
from their decisions being to the home government.”—Thwaites, R. G., 
France in America (New York, 1905), p. 129. See also Parkman, F., 
The Old Régime in Canada (Boston, 1884), pp. 264-275. 
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with an ecclesiastical cabildo,S to which is suffragan the church 
of the city of Montreal, where resides a Bishop with a cabildo. 
[He said] that Montreal is a little smaller than Quebec, and that 
in number of inhabitants, Quebec is a little smaller than Mexico. 
[He said] that his nation is France; that his religion is the 
Apostolic Romen Catholic. He is thirty-eight years of age, and 
has been a soldier by profession; also he has held the position 
of captain of fifty men in the Castle of San Juan on the Rio de la 
Palizada,® in the exercise of which he has served the Most Chris- 
tion King in peace and in war against the Indians; [he said] 
that it was he who forced peace upon those who reside on the 
Rio de la Palizada. He is married to Manuela Sanchez, a Span- 
ish subject of Rio Grande del Norte. His residence is at the pre- 
sidio of San Juan,’® where he is a citizen. He does not know 
the cause of his imprisonment. 

Asked how many entradas he has made from Mobile to the 
region west of the Mississippi; to the Natchitoches, Asinai, or 
Tejas ;?* and to the presidio of Rio Grande del Norte, he replied, 
two: The first was four years ago, when he came to Mexico sum- 
moned by the Most Excellent Seftor, the Duke of Linares, former 
Viceroy of this New Spain, and the second, or the present trip 
to this place was made two years ago at the end of next October.’* 
The object which he had was that the governor of Mobile had 
received a letter from a father missionary, in which he sent to 


Added to all these tribunals [the superior council and inferior courts] 
was the bishop’s court at Quebee to try causes held to be within the 
province of the church.”—Parkman, op. cit., p. 269. 

*This was the Mississippi. St. Denis in another connection describes it 
as “el Rio grande llamado el Misisipi alias la palizada.”—“Declaracion 
de D. Luis de San Denis, y D. Medar Naturales de Francia.”—A. G. M., 
Historia 27, folio 121. Transcript in University of Texas collection. For 
the explanation as to why it was called Rio de la Palizada see Dunn, W. E., 
Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 
1678-1702 (Austin, 1917), 62. 

“San Juan Bautista, also called the presidio of Rio Grande del Norte, 
and frequently referred to simply as “the presidio.” 

““The tribes in question commonly have been called the Tejas, but more 
properly the Hasinai. . . . The name Texas has been used to designate 
those tribes of the upper Neches and the Angelina valleys.”—Bolton, H. E., 
“The Native Tribes About the East Texas Missions,” in Texas State His- 
torical Association, THE QUARTERLY, XI (Austin, 1908), pp. 249-276. 

“This account is incorrect, and St. Denis himself contradicts it below. 
He left Mobile on the second trip on October 1, 1716, which was one year 
prior to the time of this declaration, rather than two. (See page 172.) 
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inquire whether the Rio de la Palizada was settled by French or 
English Catholics, and if it might be possible for him to go to 
settle and to found missions for the security of the Tejas. The 
governor of Mobile, Monsieur de la Mothe Cadillac, commissioned 
him to make this voyage, and this is the same motive which he 
has set forth in his declaration,’* and his commission is the same 
which is copied in the autos; it was shown and read to him along 
with his declaration. 

With regard to the second entrada, the purpose which he had 
for making it was that he was married at the presidio of San 
Juan and that he was living with the Spaniards and serving the 
Spanish king, even devoting his life to his service. For this 
purpose he has forsaken his nation on account of the greater at- 
tachment which he and his wife have for the Spanish nation; 
such being their natural inclination. 

Asked what was his purpose in having come to Mexico City 
at the time of the first entrada which he made from Mobile and 
what means or methods he took for meeting the Most Excellent 
Senor, the Duke of Linares, the ministers of the government, and 
others, in order to obtain the position of guide for the missionaries 
and the military to the Tejas country, and [asked] if he knew 
the purpose of the Most Excellent Sefor, the Duke of Linares, in 
thus commissioning him, he said, with reference to the first part, 
that Captain Diego Ramén sent a report from the presidio on 
the Rio Grande to the Most Excellent Sefor concerning the ar- 
rival of the declarant and his three French companions at that 
presidio, in order that His Excellency might make a decision 
with regard to it. That which His Excellency decided upon was 
to summon the declarant to Mexico; arrived in Mexico, he went 
to see the Most Excellent Sefor, who questioned him concerning 
the Tejas. Then it was that he made the declaration which is 
in the autos, and it has been read to him; Don Gerardo Moro 
wrote it. Later the declarant was summoned to Panzacola, where 
the Viceroy was. Arrived there, His Excellency asked him if he 
cared to lead the missionary fathers to the Tejas, and the declarant 
replied, yes, because he had already fraternized with the Spaniards 
and had pledged his word to marry. Thereupon His Excellency 


*The declaration cited in note 9, dated June 22, 1715, 
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sent to summon Father Hidalgo and Father Olivares, missionaries 
in the monastery of the Cross of Querétaro.* ‘These fathers ar- 
rived in Mexico and, having made arrangements with His Excel- 
lency, the latter gave him a commission as guide to conduct them 
to the Tejas, with a salary of five hundred pesos, as in fact he 
did conduct them at the risk of his life. Such was his motive in 
seeing the Most Excellent Senor, the Duke of Linares, and none 
other. He did not make himself known to other government min- 
isters or judges in order that they might introduce him to His 
Excellency. He does not know what motive the said Most Excel- 
lent Sefor might have had in selecting him as a guide. His in- 
ference is that he was selected because of his knowledge that the 
Indians between the Tejas and the San Antonio River are war- 
like and the declarant had done well in having talked to them 
and made advances to them en route. For this reason he [the 
Viceroy] believed that he should select him [St. Denis] as guide 
in order that he might conduct them [the missionaries} with less 
risk. Thus he replied: 

Asked if, having gone as guide to the Tejas Indians, he went 
on to Mobile or Masacra, which is an island eight leagues distant 
from Mobile, and also if he went on to it with the permission of 
his captain, Domingo Ramon, and asked for what purpose and 
with what motive, he replied that he went for the purpose of 
bringing out his few personal possessions in order never to re- 
turn to Mobile nor to be among the French, but to live with the 
Spaniards, because of having married among them, and in order 
to serve God and the King in everything that might arise. He 
had no other purpose. 

Asked if he made an itinerary or map of the journey from 
Mexico to the River [Rio Grande] and from the River to the 
Tejas and from the Tejas to Mobile, he said no; that when he 
made the first trip from Mobile to the presidio, and from the 


“At this place was founded in 1683 the College of the Holy Cross of 
Querétaro, the purpose of which was to train missionaries for work among 
the Indians. Those sent out by it played a very active and important 
role on the northeastern frontier, among the best krown being Fathers 
Margil and Espinosa, who founded the missions among the Asinai in 1716. 
Its missionary activities continued for many years, an account of them 
down to 1791 having been written by Fathers Espinosa and Arricivita.— 
See Bolton, Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the 
Principal Archives of Mexico (Washington, 1913), p. 386. 
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presidio to Mexico, he made in Mexico the itinerary which is con- 
tained in his above cited declaration, and also a map. An Eng- 
lishman who then resided in this court made a map from the Rio 
de la Palizada as far as New France. [Canada], constructing it 
from the information which the declarant gave him. When fin- 
ished it was entrusted to Moro, in order that he might give it to 
His Excellency, as Moro had been ordered to make such a map. 

Asked if he noted the longitude and latitude of Mobile, Masa- 
cra, Natchitoches, Asinais, Presidio del Rio Bravo del Norte, and 
other places between Mexico and the Mississippi, he said that 
he did not take the bearings because he did not know the altitude 
in which these rivers and places are and did not know how to 
ascertain it. He was guided by his computation of leagues ac- 
cording as he walked on his journeys from morning to mid-day 
and from mid-day to night, and by directions of the winds. In 
this manner he explained his trip to Moro and to the English- 
man in order that he might make the map from La Palizada to 
New France. No map was made from the Rio de la Palizada to 
the presidio. 

Asked at what time he set out from the presidio for Mobile he 
said that he set out on the twenty-sixth of April of the past year, 
1716; that he arrived at Mobile early in September; that he set 
out from Mobile for the presidio on October the second, or first, 
and that he arrived among the Tejas early in December. He was 
among the Tejas until the month of March in order to provide 
corn for the six missions which were founded there, two of which 
the declarant founded: he located and constructed them for Father 
Margil—one named San Miguel, as he recalls it, and the appel- 
lation of the other he does not know.*® At his personal expense 
he has maintained these two missions with corn, on account of 
little having been sown among the Tejas due to want of hoes for 
cultivating the soil. The declarant went to Natchitoches to buy 
maize of the Indians in order to conduct it to the Tejas. This 


*Probably the one among the Ays called Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores. 
This and San Miguel de Linares, which was among the Adays, were some- 
what apart, to the east and southeast of the other four, being established 
later when the presence of the French on the Red River was discovered. 
The others were San Francisco, among the Nacoches, the first to be 
founded; Purissima Concepcién, among the Asinais; Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, among the Nacogdoches; and San Joseph, among the Noaches.— 
Clark, op. cit., pp. 1-26. 
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he did three times; as a result he was detained among the Tejas 
until March, working strenuously. He arrived at the presidio of 
San Juan early in April of this year, 1717. 

Asked if he made a map, where it is, if he has given it away, 
and for what purpose, he said that he did not make a map; that 
a very small one showing the rivers from the Grande del Norte 
to that of the Natchitoches he sketched for His Excellency, the 
Most Excellent Seftor, Marquis of Valero, although he doubts if 
its demarcation extends as far as the Natchitoches, but only to 
the Tejas. 

Asked if after the convoy arrived among the Tejas and he went 
on to Mobile, he made a trip from the said Mobile to New or Old 
France, he said no, because Mobile, being as it is, 800 leagues 
distant from the said city of Montreal and the latter seventy 
leagues distant from the above mentioned Quebec, capital of New 
France, if he had gone on to Montreal he would not even at this 
day have returned to Mobile, because the cold weather and the 
freezing of the rivers in the country through which he must travel 
from Mobile to the Illinois would have delayed him a year and a 
half in going and coming. It is seventeen years, less eleven 
months, since he was in Old France, and since then he has not 
returned to it because so many others have done so. He came 
from Old France to settle Mobile, where he has resided in the 
country of the Rio de la Palizada. He says it is twenty years 
since he set out from New France and since then he has not 
returned to it. 

Asked if he or other Frenchmen, who they were and how many, 
when he left Mobile at the beginning of October for the above 
mentioned presidio of San Juan, brought bales of merchandise, 
how many there were, how much they were worth in Mobile, and 
where they now are, he said that he set out alone from Mobile 
and that three canoes overtook him at the presidio of San Juan 
de la Palizada, in which were coming eleven Frenchmen whose 
names he does not know. Two of these canoes were coming from 
the country of the Illinois, as they go and come all the time to 
Mobile, and the other was coming from Mobile up the Rio de la 
Palizada for the country of the Natchitoches; neither of these 
accompanied the declarant. He says that he brought thirteen 
bundles of merchandise and a case of thread, all of which were 
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from Old France. In order that they might assist in bringing 
these, two first cousins of the declarant, who are on the Rio Bravo, 
or Grande, came in his company, although the declarant does not 
now know whether they will remain there, on account of his 
being detained so long on the road and at this capital. [He says] 
that the bundles and case of merchandise and thread were worth 
5,500 pesos in Mobile, which was all the property which the de- 
clarant owned. [He says] that for this undertaking he sold a 
cultivated farm and five Indian slaves which he had in the pre- 
sidio of the Rio de San Juan de la Palizada; that is, with these 
bundles they paid him the value of the hacienda and the slaves, 
there being included in the said importation of merchandise three 
years’ pay as captain of the presidio of San Juan de la Palizada, 
which salary they paid him in merchandise. His annual salary 
was four hundred pesos, and the three years for which they paid 
him was the time which he served there in the presidio and not 
for the time which he spent among the Spaniards. [He says] 
that the greater part of this merchandise is wide Brittany linen, 
and a little narrow, and the rest serge, red flannel, a small box 
of laces, a piece of woolen cloth, and one or two pieces of brocade 
which he was bringing for his wife to wear. [He says] that 
there is nothing else; the amount of Brittany linen he is unable 
to state, because he has never been a merchant. He was bringing 
all the above in order to establish his business for buying cattle 
and the like, and in this way to support his wife and children, 
who are on the said Rio del Norte. [He told] how he brought 
from [the] Tejas the bound-up bundles; thus he brought them 
into the presidio of Rio del Norte, where Captain Diego Ramén 
seized them until he might receive orders from His Excellency. 
This made it necessary for the declarant to go to Mexico in order 
to inform His Excellency so that he might order that they be 
returned. Thus he replied. 

Asked if he sold in the presidio or in the kingdom of Leon’® 
some articles of this merchandise, to whom, and in what towns, 
and how much he realized from the sales, and whether he made 
a record of these sales and of the articles of merchandise, he said 
that he had not sold five cents worth of these articles, because 


*The province of Nuevo Reyno de Leén, more commonly known as Nuevo 
Leon. 











~~ 
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as soon as he arrived they were seized so that they did not allow 
him to take out even a shirt to put on. He did not list these 
articles nor the sales, because he did not make any. 

Asked if on the trip from the presidio of Rio Grande del Norte 
to Mexico and return, and from the presidio to Mobile, he had 
noted the latitude of the cities, towns, and places through which 
he had passed, what these were, and the distance between them, 
he said that he did not know the latitudes because he does not 
understand the taking of bearings. According to his calculation 
it seems to him that from Mexico to Mobile is 750 or 800 leagues; 
that from Mobile to the presidio of Rio del Norte it seems to him 
that it is about 300 leagues; that from that presidio to the mis- 
sion of San Francisco de los Tejas it is 180 leagues—thus it 
seems to him, although the padres think that it is 200 leagues 
to this mission. From the above mentioned mission of San Fran- 
cisco to Natchitoches it is about 80 leagues more or less, and from 
Natchitoches to Mobile it is about 200 leagues more or less. Such 
is his conclusion after having seen and walked it. Thus he 
replied. 

Asked if he observed the nations which are between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rio del Norte, how many there are, what names 
they have, what arms they use, and in what manner they govern 
their pueblos and manage their houses; what they cultivate in 
their fields, what is the character of the products of their plains, 
valleys, mountains, and rivers; how many he crossed and how 
many there are between the Mississippi and the Rio Bravo; what 
abundance of fish there are in the rivers, of timber in the moun- 
tains, of herbs, seeds and fruits in the country; if there are min- 
erals, of what metals and where they are found, and what are 
the bearings of the same: 

He said that there are many, as the so-called Viday [Bidais], 
these being two and one-half days journey to the south of the 
Asinai. Between the Trinity River and the coast at its mouth 
is the Sanathod-Annama-Caocatze-Tiyupan,”’ and another [nation] 


“By Sanathoo evidently is meant the two tribes, Sana and Toho or Tuu. 
The Sana is described as a “central Texas tribe, apparently Tonkawan.” 
It was closely associated with the Toho [Tho6], which was a sub-tribe of 
the same group, and other tribes of the region. 

The Annama [Aranama], as spelled in the Handbook referred to below, 
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which extends along the same coast from the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 
These nations wander without having a village or fixed abode, 
and have war with the Asinais and with travelers. From the 
Trinity River to the Colorado is the nation Yrbipian [and the] 
Scaaran,’® which was settled on the margins of the Rio del Norte 
in the mission of San Joseph and rebelled, and moved to the 
banks of the Colorado, where the Vitzummo [and] the Moraum?*® 
wander. These four nations in prickly-pear time, which is just 
now, assemble in rancherias on the hills of the pass of this said 
Colorado River, up-stream, from fear of the Apache Indians (so- 
called in common parlance, and, in their own, Padoca), who are 
enemies of the Spaniards and the French, and so numerous in 
their nation that they occupy more than 400 leagues, in which 
they have their villages and houses scattered. They make raids 
from beyond New Mexico to the Mississippi and the Illinois by 
way of the Missouri River. This information he gained from 
the Indians along the road from [the] Tejas to the presidio. For 
a time there reside on the banks of the San Marcos River the 
following nations, La Payaya-Pamaya-Tzatod-Emeé-Tziames.”° 


was “a small agricultural tribe formerly living on and near the south 
coast of Texas.” Its ethnic relationship is uncertain. 

The Caocatze [Coaque?] were mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca as living 
on Malhado Island off the coast of Texas. They evidently were a branch 
of the Karankawa, as they spoke a dialect of that language. 

The Tiyupan [Choyopan, Tohéyopan] was a Tonkawa clan. 

For these tribes see, Handbook of American Indians, edited by F. W. 
Hodge (Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 30, Parts I 
and II, Washington, 1907 and 1910), Part II, pp. 422-423, 771. Part I, 
pp. 72, 53, 315, 401, 293. 

*The Yrbipian [Ervipiame] was a central Texas tribe of the eighteenth 
century, probably Tonkawan. 

The Scaaran [Saracuam] was a tribe on the road from Coahuila to the 
Tejas country. Its affinities are uncertain—Handbook of American In- 
dians, Part I, p. 432. Part II, p. 466. 

*It has been impossible to identify the Vitzummo. 

The Moruam [Muruam] was a tribe, probably Tonkawan, many of whose 
members were baptized at the San Antonio missions in the first half of 
the eighteenth century.—Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 958. 

*The Payaya was “a prominent Coahuiltecan tribe living in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century on the San Antonio River, Texas. It was 
one of the principal tribes for which Father Olivares founded San Antonio 
de Valero mission in 1718 . . . and one of the most constant in- 
habitants of the mission. They ranged at least from the Rio Grande 
to the Brazos.” 

The Pamaya is mentioned as a tribe found living in central Texas in 
1716 and associated with the Sijame, Payaya, Xarame, and others. 
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These four wander from this river to the Medina, always as 
vagrants; from this River Medina to the Rio del Norte the na- 
tions of Paquatche and Pampop*’ wander. These nations he re- 
members, but there are others. Those named are friends of the 
Spaniards and of the Tejas, but nevertheless they do not fail to 
be deceitful to the Spaniards. These same [nations] reside some- 
times above and sometimes below the Tejas as far as the presidio, 
and it is necessary for the Spaniards to be on their guard against 
them so that they will do them no harm, as they [the Indians] have 
to go through their country [the Spaniards’] because they go by 
way of the passes of the rivers. With these same nations those 
which are settled from the road running from the Tejas to the pre- 
sidio southward to the coasts of the Mexican Gulf are at war, and in 
the region above they are at war with the Apaches. He adds that 
if the San Antonio River should be occupied with 500 veterans 
and the Bay of Espiritu Santo** with 100, the dominion of the 
King our Lord will rest secured and many souls be converted to 
the faith because, from the bay, it will be possible to control the 
Tejas, the San Antonio River, and the Rio del Norte. To the 
east of the Tejas is the Natchitoches nation on the Colorado 
River,?* which empties into the Mississippi. Those which are to 
the north, northwest, and west of the Asinais are the nation 


It has been impossible to identify the Tzatoé. Since this group is 
spoken of as containing four tribes, it may be that this is some unidenti- 
fied subdivision of one of them. 

The Emeé [Emet] was a small tribe encountered by De Leén in 1689 
and 1690 along the Guadalupe, where they had several villages. They 
were later found east of the Colorado among the Too, Toaa, and Cava 
tribes. They were probably related to the Karankawa. 

The Tziame [Sijame] was a tribe many of whose members lived near 
the San Antonio missions from 1719 to 1763. Their close association with 
other central Texas tribes indicates that they were Tonkawan.—Handbook 
of American Indians, Part II, pp. 217, 567. Part I, p. 422. Part. II, p. 
567. 

*The Paquatche [Pacuache] was a “former tribe of northeastern Mexico 
or southern Texas, probably Coahuiltecan, members of which were gathered 
into San Bernardo mission on the lower Rio Grande, although their proper 
habitat was fifteen leagues distant.” 

The Pampop [Pampopa] was “a Coahuiltecan tribe formerly living on 
the Nueces River, Texas, twenty-two leagues from San Juan Bautista 
mission. They sometimes established themselves to the east, even across 
the Rio Frio.”—Handbook of American Indians, Part II, pp. 183, 196. 

Modern Lavaca Bay. 


The Red River. 
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Yojuan, the Tancahoe, the Quihuugan, the Guanetjaa, the No- 
dacao, the Quitzais, Saccahe, Nauittij, Canohatinoo, Conux, Tahoan- 
garaa, [and] Cahineo,?* and there are others whose names he 
does not remember. He knows of them from what he has heard 
the Tejas say and by reports which they themselves have heard. 
These nations do not have villages nor fixed abodes because of fear 
of the Apaches. 

All these nations which he has named use bows and arrows; 
the greater part of the Natchitoches and some of the Tejas use fire- 
arms. Each nation is governed by its cacique, or captain, alike 
when they are settled and when they are not, because they always 
have a chief who governs them in peace and in war, but he has 
subaltern captains, some for the government of the nation in war, 
and others in time of peace and for the management of the vil- 
lages. The declarant has observed these things among the Tejas, 
and the same is true regarding the others, for that which one 
nation observes the others, with little difference, observe also. 

Regarding meat and other supplies, the property of these na- 
tions is communal, because that which anyone obtains by fishing 
is for the nation, and likewise that which he gets by hunting. 
With regard to the wives, these are not communal, since they are 


*Of this group it has been possible to identify the following: 

The Yojuan [Yojuane] was ‘a Tonkawan tribe of northern and central 
Texas. . . . Ramon in 1716 mentions them among the enemies of the 
Hasinai.” 

The Tancahoe may signify the Tonkawa, the great central Texas tribe, 
or possibly the Taneaho, an unidentified village or tribe which was men- 
tioned by French explorers as being among the enemies of the Kadohadacho 
of the Red River of Louisiana. 

The Nodacao [Nadako, Anadarko] was a tribe of the Caddo Confedera- 
tion. Their villages were scattered along the Trinity and Brazos rivers, 
higher up than those of the Asinais. 

The Quitzais [Quide, Quidehais] was “one of thirty-six tribes, friends of 
the Jumanos, said by Juan Sabeata in 1683 to have lived in present Texas, 
three days’ travel east of the mouth of the Conchos.” 

The Sacecahe [Sacahaye] was “an unidentified tribe mentioned to Joutel 
in 1687 while he was staying with the Kadohadacho on the Red River of 
Louisiana, by the chief of that tribe, as one of his allies.” 

The Nauittij [Nacisi?] was a “small tribe, possibly of Caddoan stock, 
formerly of the region of the Red River of Louisiana.” 

The Cahineo [Cahinnio] was a tribe, possibly Caddoan, which resided 
in southwest Arkansas, and later on the upper Arkansas River. At the 
close of the eighteenth century they were extinct as a tribe.—Handbook of 
American Indians, Part II, pp. 998, 779. Part I, pp. 51, 52. Part II, pp. 
339, 401, 6. Part I, p. 184. 
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married in their style to the Indian men; but the spinsters are. 
The husband has charge of the wife and children, but if she has 
no children, it is customary to [temporarily] abandon her, she 
being blamed meanwhile. Some [husbands] repudiate them for 
good. They support their wives and children by hunting, fish- 
ing, and with roots, tubers, and other fruits of the trees. All 
these nations have horses and ride them, but do not eat them, 
having them to utilize among themselves. They do not cultivate 
the fields, which are fertile. 

Along the banks of some of the rivers are plums, nuts, and 
other fruits common to Castile, but not in all, for in some are 
other species of trees. Between the Mississippi and the Rio del 
Norte he remembers crossing ten rivers in going from Mobile to 
Coahuila. Some of these rivers contain fish and others do not, 
because they become dry in the summer. From the Trinity River 
to that of the Natchitoches, called the Colorado, there are cane, 
flax, chestnuts, acorns, and other fruits. The hills are covered 
with grapevines so that they appear to be cultivated. It is said 
by those who have experience that there are minerals, but as he 
himself is not experienced, the declarant is not able to assure it. 
These extend from this side of the Trinity as far as the country 
of the Tejas. The rocks which are upon the surface of the 
ground are black, red, and yellow; he heard three or four of 
those who went in his convoy say that there are indications of 
[mineral] veins. He does not remember their names. Thus he 
replies. 

Asked what confederation or wars these nations have, both 
within the nation and against each other, and if they have any 
with the French or the English, and which nations these are, he 
said that those which are between the Rio del Norte and the 
Trinity are at peace among themselves and with the Tejas, but 
occasionally they become restive; these are the ones which are in 
the region from the Rio Bravo to the Tejas. These nations have 
war with the neighboring nations to the south on the coast, and 
with those above to the north. The nations to the north and 
also those to the south could be pacified by a person who knows 
their language and is conversant with them. This is not to be 
understood of the Apaches, because it will be more costly to re- 
duce them than the others. To occupy the Bay of Espiritu Santo 
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it would be necessary to gain the friendship of the nations which 
are on the coast. If the Sefior Viceroy wishes, the declarant offers 
in time, with the help of God, to reduce the nations of the Bay 
of Espiritu Santo and the Apaches because, although he does not 
understand their language, there are interpreters among them 
who understand other languages, as they are captured as slaves 
from other tribes in the wars which they have. Neither the na- 
tions along the road to the Tejas, nor those below to the south, 
nor those above to the north, have peace or war with the French 
or English, except the Apaches, who are at war with all the 
world. Those from below will harm anyone whom they encoun- 
ter on the road to the Tejas, be they Spaniards, French, or In- 
dians. Thus he replies. 

Asked what journeys he had made from New or Old France 
before taking the convoy to the Tejas, when and how long he has 
been in the one or the other and when he left them; with what 
purpose he went to the one or the other; if he conferred with 
any persons, what has been decided and what results gained, he 
says that he refers to everything that has already been said. Thus 
he replies. 

Asked if in New or Old France it has been discussed, proposed, 
or resolved to make fortifications, settlements, or extensions of 
Louisiana, and at what points; if the French intend to pass from 
the banks of the Mississippi to the regions which are situated to 
the west or north of it; if they have yet done so and to what 
villages or nations they have come; what degree of latitude they 
have reached; if they have penetrated the mountains or borders 
of New Mexico or those of Gran Quivira, or the Kingdom of 
Teguayo,”* or expect to discover or occupy them, he said that he 
does not know if that which is asked has been proposed or dis- 


Evidently interest had not abated in these mythical “kingdoms” and 
the stories of the great wealth to be found there made the Spaniards 
fearful that their enemies might discover it first. In 1630 Father Bena- 
vides, in a memorial addressed to the king, urged that the gulf coast be 
occupied and a route across Texas to New Mexico be opened. Among the 
advantages for this he cited that of controlling the riches of Quivira and 
Teguayo, vague regions to the northeast. Again, many years later, when 
French aggressions became alarming, the discovery and occupation of these 
regions was a part of the plans of Spain. In the present case, almost 
forty years later, the same lively interest is shown.—See Benavides, 
Memorial on New Mexico (Ayer Translation, Chicago, 1916), note by F. 
W. Hodge, pp. 279-281. 
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cussed. In New France, that is, in Mobile, which is a part of 
it, he heard it said that the French claim the right to the rivers 
which flow into the Rio de la Palizada and to the lands which are 
between them. It may be that some explorer has passed to the 
lands to the north and west of the Mississippi, because regularly 
there are people from New France who come and go by way of 
the rivers which enter the Mississippi to trade with the Indians. 
It would require four months to give more extensive information 
of the subject referred to, because he saw it when he was in New 
France. This is true always and he does not think that they 
[the French] are coming toward these parts because the lands 
where they are are very rich, as in the Illinois, where they have 
mines, one of lead** having a vein about 200 leagues in length. 
They have even found a few coal mines and there are a few others 
of silver, crystal,** and others of other metals. The French have 
not crossed the Missouri River, which is a river which enters the 
Mississippi. The declarant has heard the Indians say that to the 
northwest of the Tejas there are bearded white men who do not 
go to the east nor to these parts to trade, as it is said that they 
have their dealings with people of the sea; the Indians say that 
in the land of these bearded men there is a mountain from which 
is seen the sea. These Indians from whom this is heard are 
beyond the Tejas. Some old men of the Cadodachos told him 
that a neighboring nation of theirs had for a god a little hill 
which always shines at night, and it is said to be of diamond. 
It is said that neither the French nor any man has seen Gran 
Quivira or the Teguayo. Thus he replies. 

Asked if he knows whether some frigates from France had come 
to Mobile or Masacra, and for what purpose; if they brought 
families, militia, or missionaries, and how many; if merchan- 
dise, with what destination; if he knows whether others are to 
come, and with what intent; if he knows whether they have 
brought or will bring arms, and with what destination; if they 
have distributed any among the Indians; if they have taught or 


*The Illinois country was regarded as the “garden spot” of New France, 
because of the richness of the soil and the variety of products. Lead 
had been early discovered in Missouri and mining operations were carried 
on on a large scale-—See Bolton, H. E., and Marshall, T. M., The Coloniza- 
tion of North America (New York, 1921), p. 282. 

“Cristal mineral. 
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will teach them to use the guns, and with what purpose, he said 
that he does not know whether any have come, but when he left 
Mobile he heard that they were expecting two frigates; he does 
not know whether they have arrived as he has not been in Mobile 
since the above mentioned time. He heard it said that they were 
to conduct some families and soldiers to settle the Palizada and 
Mobile Rivers. He did not learn either the number of the sol- 
diers or of the families which were to come. It is said that these 
frigates were to bring merchandise belonging to the king to pay 
the soldiers their wages and to give to the Indians, because each 
year they send these to gain their gratitude and to maintain them. 
In the time which he was in Mobile he saw that these arms were 
always sent and distributed among the Indians in order that they 
might defend themselves from rebellious Indians and those sub- 
ject to the English,?* because they always have had war with them, 
although he does not know whether or not they now have it. 
For this reason the French teach the Indians who are friendly to 
them the use of arms, and they know how to manage them equally 
as well as the French. Thus he replies. 

Asked if he or other French or English have directed their 
course along the coasts of the Mexican Gulf from Mobile to Vera 
Cruz; if they have reconnoitered or surveyed its bays, ports, or 
the mouths of its rivers, and with what purpose; if he knows 
what advantages or disadvantages the bays, ports, or beaches sit- 
uated between the Mississippi and the Rio Bravo have in their 
shores, or plains; if the declarant or the referred to persons had 
made itineraries or maps of these; if he has them or gave them 
away in Mobile or Masacra, and for what purpose, he said that 
he has not come by sea nor reconnoitered the coasts of the Mexi- 
can Gulf nor surveyed its ports or beaches, because of not know- 
ing how and of not, as he said, having been there. He knows 
that the English have cruised [there], but does not know whether 
they have reconnoitered the coasts, and does not know positively 


*Both the French and the English used their influence with the Indians 
to prevent the spread of the other’s settlements. The method of control 
here described was used extensively by Iberville and others. The methods of 
the English were similar. “In 1708, probably at the instigation of the 
English, the Cherokees, Arikas, Catawbas, and Alabamas formed an al- 
liance. Four thousand warriors descended on the French settlements, but 
lack of leadership destroyed the effectiveness of the attack and, little 
damage was done.”—Bolton and Marshall, op. cit., p. 270. 
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that the French have done so. He does not know positively more 
than that Monsieur de la Salle discovered the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo and settled the French there, they being ended, that is, 
killed, by the Indians because of having been neglected. However, 
they were kept there four years without having been aided from 
France, according to the printed report of Monsieur de la Salle. 
He does not know whether the harbor of the said bay is good or 
bad; as he did not go there, he has made no itineraries, but there 
are some in Mobile. Thus he replies. 

Asked if he brought with him from Mobile any man as a 
servant or companion to the presidio of Rio [del Norte] and from 
there to this court, if he was French or Spanish, where he now is, 
if he knows whether he has returned, to what place, and why, and 
if he came to this court on his own initiative, or who sent him, he 
said that no one came in his company from the Rio del Norte to 
Mexico except Miguel de la Garza, a Spanish resident of the same 
river, who is imprisoned at the order of His Excellency in this 
Royal Prison. He brought him as a servant to attend him on 
the journey from the presidio to Mexico and from Mexico to the 
presidio. He offered to pay him for his services going and re- 
turning 200 pesos. This man has not passed to Mobile nor to 
the Tejas; he is married and has children in the place referred 
to. At the prison no one has come to see him except the French- 
man named Francisco Pudrie, who was arrested and only today 
released from the prison. 

All of which, under the oath which he has taken, he says is 
the truth. This his declaration, which was finished on the eigh- 
teenth day of September of the above referred to year, having 
been read to him, was affirmed and ratified and he signed it. 
Also the said Sefor Don Juan de Olivan signed it, of which I 
give testimony. Signed with a rubric. Louis de St. Denis. 
Before me, Antonio de Avilés. 
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INDIAN POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 
ANNA MUCKLEROY 
CHAPTER VI 


INDIAN AFFAIRS DURING HOUSTON’S SECOND AD- 
MINISTRATION AND DURING JONES'S 
ADMINISTRATION 


I. Return To THE Pactric InpraAn Poticy 


The presidential election held the first Monday in September, 
1841, resulted in Houston’s receiving three-fourths majority over 
his opponent, David G. Burnet. Houston was inaugurated De- 
cember 13, 1841. In general, his policy was, rigid economy in 
government expenditure and general financial reconstruction, 
temperate conduct in relations with Mexico, and the establishment 
of peace with the Indians.t The sixth Congress had assembled 
at Austin, November 1, 1841. Houston sent in his message on 
December 20, 1841, in which he explained his ideas for obtain- 
ing and holding the friendship and confidence of all the Indian 
tribes, and for protecting the frontier. 


Our Indian relations are far from being satisfactory. For 
years large appropriations have been made by Congress for the 
defence of the frontiers. With what success they have been em- 
ployed the whole country is familiar. The measures adopted 
under the late administration were directly at variance with those 
recommended by the first constitutional Executive. On the safety 
and security of our frontier settlements materially depend the in- 
crease of emigration, the extension of our limits, and the general 
quietude and prosperity of all our citizens. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that means should be provided for the Executive and 
placed at his disposal, to enable him to accomplish these objects, 
and to meet pressing emergencies. That they are within our 
reach I have no doubt. A thorough knowledge of the Indian char- 
acter has induced a firm belief on my part that a sum less than 
one-fourth of the amount heretofore annually expended for these 
purposes would procure and maintain peace with all the Indian 
tribes now upon our borders. I would suggest that a number of 


1Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 332; Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, 
August 28, 1841, September 4, 1841. 
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posts be established at suitable points, extending from our western 
border to Red River; that treaties be concluded with the several 
tribes, and that one or more traders be established, under proper 
regulations, at each of these posts, with from twenty-five to thirty 
men for their protection. I do not doubt that this system, once 
established, would conciliate the Indians, open lucrative commerce 
with them, and bring continued peace to our entire frontier. 
Their intercourse with us would enable them to obtain articles 
of convenience and comfort which they could not otherwise pro- 
cure, unless by a very indirect trade with more remote tribes who 
have commerce with traders of the United States. Finding a 
disposition on our part to treat them fairly and justly, and dread- 
ing a loss of the advantages and facilities of trade, they would 
be powerfully affected, both by feelings of confidence and motives 
of interest, to preserve peace and maintain good faith. The hope 
of obtaining peace by means of war has hitherto proved utterly 
fallacious. It is better calculated to irritate than to humble them. 
Neither can we pursue with the hope of exterminating them. Mil- 
lions have been expended in the attempt, and what has been the 
result? War and theft are their vocation; and their incursions 
are made upon us with impunity. We cannot pursue them with 
success. Our citizens, so continually harassed are dispirited. In- 
dustry and enterprise are alike embarrassed; the former prevented, 
and the latter discouraged. How far it is necessary for Congress 
to provide for the attainment of these objects is referred to their 


consideration.? 


Houston’s policy of peace and friendship with the Indians was 
not only consistently carried out by him, but also by Anson Jones, 
his successor, who was inaugurated December 9, 1844, and served 
as President of the Republic until Texas was annexed to the United 
States in February, 1846. After Texas became a state, her Indian 
policy was no longer a matter for local determination, but was 
definitely merged in the Indian policy of the Federal Government. 


II. Pract NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE INDIANS 


Houston considered the establishment of friendly relations with 
the Indians one of the most important duties before him as Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Most of the tribes had retired east of the 
Red River, from where they sent war parties to ravage and plun- 


*Wm. Carey Crane, The Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Hous- 
ton, 295-296. 
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der the frontiers.* July 5, 1842, the President appointed Colonel 
Henry E. Scott, Ethan Stroud, Joseph Durst and Colonel Leonard 
Williams, commissioners, “to treat with any and all Indians on 
the Frontiers of Texas.”* The Indians also were beginning to 
look forward to the establishment of peace. James Logan, United 
States Indian Agent to the Creeks, wrote to Houston June 1, 
1842, saying that the Kichai, Wichita and Tawacano chiefs were 
desirous of establishing peace with Texas, and were anxious that 
a time be appointed to meet for the purpose of making a treaty. 
The chiefs thought the Comanches would also desire peace.> An- 
other indication that the time was ripe for negotiations is shown 
by a letter written to the Caddo chief, Red Bear, by the Mus- 
kogee chief, July 20, 1842. He advised the Caddos to cease their 
depredations against the Texans and live in peace with all men. 
Red Bear wrote to R. M. Jones at Boggy Depot in Texas asking 
him about the possibility of making an agreement with the gov- 
ernment of Texas. Jones answered that Houston had already ap- 
pointed commissioners for that purpose. 


The Government of Texas by her Commissioners propose to 
meet you and such other tribes as shall wish, and make a perma- 
nent peace, and will allow the Red men to return to their old 
Hunting Grounds in Texas, and will appoint Agents for their 
different tribes to watch over their interest and will establish 
trading houses convenient to their Hunting Grounds where they 
can barter their skins for clothing and other articles of comfort 
that they may need. I wish you to talk strong like a man to 
those others to induce them to accept peace from the white man 
because it is good and for the benefit of all red men.° 


The commissioners reported the success of their mission on Sep- 
tember 4, 1842, in a letter to the President. They had proceeded 
to the depot on Boggy in the Chickasaw nation, where they found 
from Colonel Jones that the Caddos were anxious to establish 


°Crane, The Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 314. 
Houston’s Message to the Seventh Congress, December 1, 1842. 

‘Manuscript: Sam Houston to Colone] Henry E. Scott, Ethan Stroud, 
Joseph Durst, and Colonel Leonard Williams, July 5, 1842. 
‘ “Manuscript : James Logan to Sam Houston, June 1, 1842. Indian Af- 
airs. 

*Manuscript: R. M. Jones to Red Bear, Caddo Chief, July 30, 1842. 
Indian Affairs. State Library. 
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peace with Texas. Arrangements were made to meet the chiefs, 
head men, and warriors, of four different tribes at the Caddo vil- 
lage above the Chickasaw nation. Here on August 26, 1842, they 
made a treaty with the Indians, and received their promise to 
visit the hostile tribes, twenty in number, and to persuade these 
hostile Indians to meet the President and the commissioners Oc- 
tober 26, 1842.7. This meeting was to be held at the Waco Vil- 
lage on the Brazos. For some reason the Indians were not on 
hand as they had promised. Houston believed that the high 
waters, the inclemency of the weather, and the fact that the 
range of the buffalo was further south than usual at that season 
of the year, explained the failure of the Indians to appear at the 
appointed Council Grounds. He did not doubt in the least the 
possibility of establishing friendly relations, and stated that he 
had sent messengers to the Indians to find out why they had not 
come in to make the proposed treaty and to make arrangements 
for another meeting. “Let peace once be made with them,” he 
said, “let them realize that they can obtain such articles as they 
require within the vicinity of their families and hunting-grounds, 
maintain good faith on our part, and they will at once perceive 
that their interest is to remain at peace and in commerce with us; 
that their women and children may remain secure in their wig- 
wams, and renew their agriculture.”* A Council was finally ar- 
ranged to be held at Tawakano Creek the latter part of March, 
1843. The commissioners from the Republic present at this 
meeting were: G. W. Terrell, J. S. Black, T. J. Smith, with 
T. Bryson as secretary; from the United States P. M. Butler with 
Burgeville as secretary. The following Indian tribes were rep- 
resented: The Delawares, Caddos, Wacos, Shawnees, Ionies, 
Anadako, Towakano, Wichitas and Kichai. On March 31, 1843, 
the different parties signed an agreement to hold a Grand Council 
with representatives from Texas, and from all the Indian tribes 
and from the United States. The time and place of this meeting 
was to be agreed upon later. Its purpose should be to conclude 


"Manuscript: Report of Indian Commissioners to Sam Houston, Sep- 
tember 4, 1842. Indian Affairs. State Library. 

8Crane, The Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 314-315. 
Houston’s Message to the Seventh Congress of the Republic of Texas, 
December 1, 1842. 
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a definite and permanent treaty of peace and friendship between 
the Republic of Texas and all the Indians residing within or 
near its borders. In the meantime all hostilities should cease. 
Those Indians who wished might trade at the Trading House on 
the Brazos River, and might also plant corn at any place north 
of this Trading House until a permanent line could be estab- 
lished. In case a treaty was concluded at the Grand Council 
both parties promised to deliver all prisoners at that time.® Six 
months after this agreement was signed, the Grand Council con- 
vened at Bird’s Fort on the Trinity River. No treaty thus far 
made with the Indians was of such far reaching importance as 
that signed by the commissioners of Texas and representatives 
from the Indian tribes on September 29, 1843. It embodied all 
the principles of Houston’s peace policy, and proved to be such 
a practical and effective instrument that it seems well to give it 
in full. 


A Treaty of Peace and Friendship, Between the Republic of 
Texas and the Delawares, Chickasaw, Waco, Tahwoc-cany, Keechi, 
Caddo, Ana-dah-kah, Ionie, Biloxi, and Cherokee tribes of In- 
dians, concluded and signed at Bird’s Fort, on the Trinity River, 
the 29th day of September, 1843. 

Whereas, for some time past, hostilities have existed and war 
been carried on between the white and red men of Texas, to the 
great injury of both parties; and whereas, a longer continuance 
of the same would lead to no beneficial result, but increase the 
evils which have so long unhappily rested upon both races; and 
whereas, the parties are now willing to open the path of lasting 
peace and friendship and are desirous to establish certain solemn 
rules for the regulation of their mutual intercourse : 

Therefore, the Commissioners of the Republic of Texas, and 
the chiefs and Headmen of the beforementioned tribes of Indians 
being met in Council at Bird’s Fort, on the Trinity River the 
29th day of September, 1843, have concluded, accepted, agreed 
to and signed the following articles of Treaty: 

Article I. Both parties agree and declare, that they will for- 
ever live in peace and always meet as friends and brothers. Also 
that the war which may have heretofore existed between them, 
shall cease and never be renewed. 

Article II. They further agree and declare, that it is the duty 


*Manuscript: Minutes of Indian Council, March 28, 1843; Agreement 
between the Republic of Texas and Delawares, Caddos, Wacos, Shawnees, 
Tonies, Anadakos, Towakanos, Wichitas, and Kichais. March 31, 1843. In- 
dian Affairs, State Library. 
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of warriors to protect women and children; and that they will 
never make war upon them, or upon unarmed persons; but only 
upon warriors. 

Article III, They further agree and declare, that the Indians 
will never unite with the enemies of Texas, nor make any treaty 
with them, which shall require the Indians to take part against 
Texas, and that if such proposals should ever be made to them, 
that they will immediately communicate the same to an agent or 
to the President. 

Article IV. They further agree and declare, that when they 
learn that Texas is at war with any people, a chief will come to 
an Agent and ask to be conducted to the President, that he may 
counsel with him. 

Article V. They further agree and declare, that agents shall 
be appointed by the Government of Texas and be stationed at such 
places as may be deemed proper, for the purpose of hearing the 
complaints of the Indians and seeing that justice is done between 
them and the whites; and also to communicate the orders and 
wishes of the President to the various bands and tribes. 

Article VI. They further agree and declare, that no person 
shall go among the Indians to trade, except by the express au- 
thority of the Government of Texas. 

Article VII. They further agree and declare, that no white 
man or other person within the control of the laws of Texas, 
shall introduce among any tribe or nation of Indians, or sell to 
any Indian or Indians, ardent spirits or intoxicating liquors of 
any kind. 

Article VIII. They further agree and declare, that no white 
man or other person, else than a regularly licensed trader, shall 
purchase any property of an Indian or Indians, without the con- 
sent of an agent of the Government of Texas. 

Article IX. They further agree and declare, that when any 
property is found among the whites, belonging to the Indians, it 
shall be the duty of the Agent to see that the same is restored ; 
and on the other hand, whenever property, belonging to the whites 
is found among the Indians, the same shall be restored in like 
manner by the chiefs, on application of the owner or owners there- 
of, through the Agent. 

Article X. They further agree and declare, that no trader 
shall furnish any warlike stores to the Indians, but by the ex- 
press permission of the President. 

Article XI. They further agree and declare, that no person 
or persons shall pass the line of trading houses, without the spe- 
cial permission of the President; and then only for friendly pur- 
poses; nor shall any person or persons reside or remain within 
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the territory assigned to the Indians, unless by express direction 
of the President. 

Article XII. They further agree and declare, that any per- 
son or persons, who shall molest, or attempt to molest the per- 
sons or property of the Indians while they remain peaceable under 
this Treaty, shall be held guilty of felony and punished accord- 
ingly by the Government of Texas. 

Article XIII. They further agree and declare, that any kill- 
ing or outrage whatsoever, committed by a white man, or other 
person within control of the laws of Texas, upon an Indian in 
time of peace shall be punished by the Government of Texas in 
the same manner as though the Indian were a white man; and 
that the person so offending shall be liable to indictment and 
punishment in any county in the Republic. 

Article XIV. They further agree and declare, that if any 
Indian or Indians shall kill any white person, he or they shall 
suffer death; and that if any Indian or Indians shall steal any 
property of the whites, he or they shall be punished by the tribe, 
in presence of an agent, with whipping or other punishment, ac- 
cording to the offence. 

Article XV. They further agree and declare, that the Chiefs 
and Captains will not permit the Indians to cross the line for 
any purpose whatsoever without authority and a passport from 
an agent; nor sell any property to a white man unless authorized 
so to do by some agent. 

Article XVI. They further agree and declare, that if any 
person or persons shall come among the Indians, without author- 
ity from the President or agent, they will immediately seize and 
deliver him or them to some one of the agents. 

Article XVII. They further agree and declare, that they will 
mutually surrender and deliver up all the prisoners which they 
have of the other party for their own prisoners; and that they 
will not be friendly with any people or nation, or enter into 
treaty with them who will take prisoners from Texas, or do its 
citizens any injury. 

Article XVIII. They further agree and declare, that the 
President may send among the Indians such blacksmiths and 
other mechanics as he may think proper, for their benefit; and 
also that he may send schoolmasters and families for the purpose 
of instructing them in a knowledge of the English language and 
Christian Religion. 

Article XIX. They further agree and declare, that when the 
President shall send persons among the Indians, they will extend 
to them kind treatment and protect them from harm. 

Article XX. They further agree and declare, that the chiefs 
and Headmen of the Indians will cause their young men and war- 
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riors to behave themselves agreeably to the words of this treaty; 
or that they will punish them with death, or in such other way 
as will compel them to keep peace and walk in the path made 
straight between the white and red brothers. 

Article XXI, They further agree and declare, that should 
any difficulty or cause for war arise between the Government of 
Texas and the Indians, they will send their complaints to the 
President, and hear his answer before they commence hostilities ; 
and the Government of Texas will do the same. 

Article XXII. They further agree and declare, that so soon 
as the Indians shall have shown that they will keep this treaty, 
and no more make war upon the whites, nor steal horses from 
them, the President will authorize the traders of Texas to sell 
them powder, lead, guns, spears and other arms, such as they 
may need for the purpose of killing game; and also make to them 
every year such presents as the Government of Texas may provide. 

Article XXIII. They further agrée and @eclare, that the 
Government of Texas reserves to itself the right of working all 
mines which have been or may hereafter be discovered in the 
territory assigned the Indians. 

Article XXIV. They further agree and declare, that the 
President shall make such arrangements and regulations with the 
several tribes of Indians as he may think best for their peace and 
happiness. 

This treaty was approved by the Senate January 31, 1844, and 
signed by Houston February 3, 1844.%° All efforts to induce the 
Comanches to attend the Bird’s Fort Council were in vain, but 
J. C. Eldredge, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, concluded a 
temporary treaty with their chief, Pah-hah-yuco, on August 9, 
1843. This treaty provided: that a council should be held in 
December on the clear fork of the Brazos River for the purpose 
of concluding a permanent treaty between the Comanches and 
the Republic; that all the different bands of the Comanche nation 
should be visited by Pah-hah-yuco and induced to attend the 
council; that there should be an exchange of all prisoners after 
the permanent treaty was made; and that all hostilities should 
cease between the Comanches and the Texans until the meeting 


*Manuscript: Proclamation of President Sam Houston, February 3, 
1844. Indian Affairs, State Library. 
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in December.71 On December 12, 1843, Houston in his message 
to Congress, said: 


Through agents appointed by the Executive, the Government 
has succeeded in approaching and concluding treaties of friend- 
ship and intercourse with the various tribes of Indians inhabiting 
the territory of Texas, south of Red River, with the exception of 
the kindred bands of Comanches and Kioways. These latter tribes, 
owing to the occurrences of some few years since, the recollection 
of which was still strong, were disinclined to any intercourse with 
the Government or the people of Texas, and much time and 
trouble were necessarily required to conciliate them so far as to 
consent to a suspension of hostilities, which, I am happy to say 
has been done. They have agreed to meet the commissioners of 
the Government for the purpose of concluding peace.’* 


The council, which was to meet in December, had to be post- 
poned, so on December 14, 1843, Houston sent a letter to Pah- 
hah-yuco, chief of the Comanches, explaining to him why the 
Texan commissioners were unable to meet him at the appointed 
time. Houston said: 


I saw the treaty which Pah-hah-yuco made with my young 
chief, to do no more harm till the council. This was very good, 
and my heart was glad. It showed that you would be a friend to 
the whites and our brother. The council at Bird’s Fort and the 
great rains and high waters, have prevented my young chiefs from 
meeting you in council; and I send my chiefs, who will give you 
this, to tell you the reason, and to request you and all your chiefs 
to attend a council to be held on or near Tahwoccany Creek, about 
the full moon in April next. . . . I hope my good friend 
Pah-hah-yuco and the chiefs of the several bands of the Co- 
manches and Kiaways, will be present at the council on Tahwoc- 
cany Creek at the time appointed.’* 


Some time in March, 1844, about twenty Indians, chiefs and 
headmen of the tribes that had signed the Bird’s Fort treaty, came 
to Washington to see the President. Houston made them a talk, 


“Manuscript: Report of J. C. Eldredge, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, to Sam Houston, December 8, 1843; Temporary Treaty between 
Pap-hah-yuco and Eldredge, August 9, 1843. 

“Crane, The Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 320. 
Houston’s Message to the Eighth Congress of the Republic of Texas, De- 
cember 12, 1843. 

*%Crane, Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 344-345. 
Talk to Pah-hah-yuco from Houston, December 14, 1843. 
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gave them presents, and assured them of the friendship of the 
Republic. The Indians promised to induce the Comanches and 
other wild tribes who had not signed the treaty to attend the 
council in April.1* The Indians failed to arrive at the appointed 
place on Tawakano Creek, but after some delay two messengers 
arrived and reported to the Texan commissioners that they had 
found a few Comanches on the headwaters of the Colorado with 
a Chief Mopechooko. The chief said that his people were scat- 
tered from the salt plains of Arkansas to the Rio Grande, so they 
could not attend the council in April. Mopechooko, Seni Conna, 
and Quarhosapo sent a talk to Houston in which they stated that 
although the Comanches were very scattered all the tribes under- 
stood that they were at peace with Texas, and that they would 
meet the commissioners on the clear fork of the Brazos in Sep- 
tember to make a permanent treaty.’* This council, which was 
supposed to convene on September 15, 1844, did not begin until 
October 7. There were representatives from the Comanches, 
Kichais, Wacos, Tawakanos, Caddo, Ionies, Lipan, Anadakos, 
Cherokees, Delawares, and Shawnees present at the meeting. The 
Texan commissioners were J. C. Neill, Thomas 8. Smith, and 
FE. Morehouse. Among others who attended this council Sam 
Houston, President of the Republic; G. W. Hill, Secretary of 
War, and G. W. Terrell, Attorney General, were conspicuous 
figures. The council lasted three days and resulted in the forma- 
tion of a treaty which was concluded October 9. Presents were 
then distributed to all the tribes except the Waco, who were in- 
structed to bring in the stolen horses in their possession before 
they received their presents.1* The general trend of the treaty 
was similar to that concluded at Bird’s Fort, September 29, 1844. 
Its provisions are as follows: 


Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Commerce, Between the Re- 
public of Texas, and the Comanche, Keechie, Waco, Caddo, Anac- 


“Manuscript: Report of Superintendent of Indian Affairs to Anson 
Jones, President, December 24, 1844. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

*Manuscript: A Talk from the Comanche Chiefs to Houston, March 
21, 1844. 

Manuscript: Minutes of Grand Council held near the Falls of the 
Brazos, between the Republic of Texas and the Indians, October 7, 1844; 
teport of Superintendent of Indian Affairs to President Anson Jones, 
December 24, 1844. Indian Affairs, State Library. 
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dah-kah, Ionie, Delaware, Shawnee, Cherokee, Lipan and Tah- 
wah-karro tribes of Indians, concluded and signed at Tah-wah- 
karro Creek, on the 9th day of October, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four. 

Whereas in time past, hostilities have existed and war been 
carried on between the white and red men of Texas, to the great 
injury of both; and whereas, a longer continuance of the same 
would lead to no beneficial result, but increase the evils which 
have so long unhappily rested upon the two races; and whereas, 
both parties are now willing to open the path of lasting peace, 
friendship and trade, and are desirous to establish certain solemn 
rules, for the regulation of their mutual intercourse ; 

Therefore, the Commissioners of the Republic of Texas, and 
the Chiefs and Head men of the before mentioned tribes of In- 
dians, being met in council at Tah-wah-karro Creek, on the 9th 
day of October, in the year 1844, have concluded, accepted, agreed 
to, and signed the following articles of Treaty: 

Article 1. Both parties agree and declare, that they will for- 
ever live in peace, and always meet as friends and brothers. The 
Tomahawk shall be buried, and no more blood appear in the path 
between them, now made white. The Great Spirit will look with 
delight upon their friendship, and will frown in anger upon their 
enmity. 

Art. 2. They further agree and declare, that the Government 
of Texas shall permit no bad men to cross the line into the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Indians; and that if the Indians should find 
any such among them, they will bring him or them to some one 
of the agents but not do any harm to his or their person or 
property. 

Art. 3. They further agree and declare, that the Indians will 
make no treaty with any nation at war with the people of Texas; 
and also, that they will bring in and give up to some one of the 
agents of the Government of Texas, any and all persons who 
may go among them for the purpose of making or talking of war. 

Art. 4. They further agree and declare, that if the Indians 
know of any tribe who may be going to make war upon the 
people of Texas, or steal their property, they will notify the 
whites of the fact through some one of the agents, and prevent 
such tribe or tribes from carrying out their intentions. 

Art. 5. They further agree and declare, that the Indians shall 
no more steal horses or other property from the whites; and if 
any property should be stolen, or other mischief done by the bad 
men among any of the tribes, that they will punish those who do 
so, and restore the property taken to some one of the agents. 

Art. 6. They further agree and declare, that the Indians will 
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not trade with any other people than the people of Texas, so long 
as they can get such goods as they need at the trading-houses. 

Art. 7. They further agree and declare, that the Govern- 
ment of Texas shall establish trading-houses for the convenience 
and benefit of the Indians, and such articles shall be kept for the 
Indian trade as they may need for their support and comfort. 

Art. 8. They further agree and declare, that when peace is 
fully established between the white and the red people, and no 
more war or trouble exists, the Indians shall be supplied with 
powder, lead, guns, spears, and other arms, to enable them to kill 
game and live in plenty. 

Art. 9. They further agree and declare, that they will not 
permit traders to go among them, unless they are sent by the 
Government of Texas, or its officers. 

Art. 10. They further agree and declare, that the Indians 
will not sell any property to the whites, except such as are au- 
thorized to trade with them by the Government of Texas. 

Art. 11. They further agree and declare, that the President 
shall appoint good men to trade with the Indians at the trading- 
houses, so that they may not be cheated; and also, that he shall 
appoint good men as agents, who will speak truth to the Indians, 
and bear their talks to him. 

Art. 12. They further agree and declare, that if the trading- 
houses should be established below the line, to be run and marked, 
that the Indians shall be permitted to cross the line, for the pur- 
pose of coming to trade. 

Art. 13. They further agree and declare, that no whiskey or 
other intoxicating liquor, shall be sold to the Indians, be fur- 
nished to them upon any pretext, either within their own limits, 
or in any other place whatsoever. 

Art. 14. They further agree and declare, that the Govern- 
ment of Texas shall make such presents to the Indians, as the 
President, from time to time, shall deem proper. 

Art. 15. They further agree and declare that the President 
may send among the Indians, such blacksmith and other me- 
chanics, as he may think best for their benefit; and, also that he 
may send schoolmasters and families for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them in a knowledge of the English language and Christian 
religion, as well as other persons to teach them how to cultivate 
the soil and raise corn. 

Art. 16. They further agree and declare, that if the Presi- 
dent should at any time send men among them to work mines, or 
agents to travel with them over their hunting-grounds, the In- 
dians will treat them with friendship and aid them as brothers. 

Art. 1%. They further agree and declare, that hereafter, if 
the Indians go to war, they will not kill women and children, or 
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take them prisoners, or injure them in any way; and that they 
will only fight against warriors who have arms in their hands. 

Art. 18. They further agree and declare, that they never 
will, in peace or war, harm any man that carries a white flag, 
but receive him as a friend, and let him return again to his 
people in peace. 

Art. 19. They further agree and declare, that they will mu- 
tually surrender and deliver up all the prisoners which they have 
of the other party for their own prisoners; and that they will 
not be friendly with any people or nation, or enter into treaty 
with them, who will take prisoners from Texas, or do its citizens 
any injury. 

Art. 20. They further agree and declare, that if ever here- 
after, trouble should grow up between the whites and the Indians, 
they will immediately come with a white flag to some one of the 
agents, and explain to him the facts; and he will send a mes- 
senger to the President, who will remove all trouble out of the 
path between the white and the red brothers. 

Art. 21. They further agree and declare that there should 
be a general council held once a year, where chiefs from both the 
whites and the Indians, shall attend. At the council presents 
will be made to the chiefs. 

Art. 22. They further agree and declare, that the President 
may make such arrangements and regulations with the several 
tribes of Indians, as he. may think best for their peace and hap- 
piness.?* 


This treaty was ratified by the Senate January 24, 1845, and 
signed by President Jones February 5. The Indian affairs of 
the Republic were in a prosperous condition at the close of the 
year 1844, according to T. G. Western, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. Te said that although there were occasional depreda- 
tions on the western and southwestern frontier, the prospects for 
a permanent peace were continuing to brighten. The Indians 
were finding it advantageous to cultivate the peace and friendship 
of the Republic.*® 

The twenty-first article of the Treaty of October 9, 1844, pro- 
vided that a general council should be held once a year between 
the Indians and the government of Texas. In accordance with 
this arrangement, plans were made to hold a meeting on Sep- 
tember 15, 1845, at Post No. 2 on Tawakano Creek. President 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 1191-1196. 
*Manuscript: T. G, Western to Anson Jones. Report on Indian Affairs, 
December 24, 1844. Indian Affairs, State Library. 
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Jones wrote to Western that the main object of the council was 
to remove any difficulties which might have come up since the 
treaty was made, to keep the Indians quiet by a mutual renewal 
of friendship, and to make presents to the various tribes.*° The 
commissioners appointed to meet the Indians were J. C. Neill, 
E. Morehouse and T. J. Smith. Western instructed them to in- 
vestigate the “obnoxious and unprovoked murder” of Hornsby and 
Atkinson near Austin in May. It was presumed, he said, that 
some of the Comanches were implicated in the crime. The per- 
petrators should be discovered and delivered into the hands of 
justice. In regard to the establishment of a permanent line be- 
tween the Indians and the whites, Wesiern said: 


The Indians in Council last year in October, especially the 
Comanches refused their assent to a permanent divisory line, as 
proposed by the then President, General Houston, and the Com- 
missioners in Council, His Excellency will not therefore desire 
you to urge this point at present, contrary to their wishes. They 
were then satisfied that the line of Trading Houses should be 
considered as the line designating the grounds of the Red Man, 
and the President has no objection that it should remain as it is, 
if the Indians desire it; but if on the contrary as it is rumored, 
they have changed their minds you will please hear all they may 
have to say on the subject and report to his Excellency what they 
desire in the matter in order that the Government may, after 
due deliberation, determine and make known their decision in the 
case, by the next council after the present.*° 


The results of the peace council were described by the commis- 
sioners in their report of September 27, 1845, to the President. 
The report reads: 


We have the honor to present for your consideration, the re- 
sult of our mission as Commissioners, appointed for the purpose 
of holding a council with the several tribes of Indians on this 
frontier. 

On the 12th inst we met the Comanche Indians under Mo-pa- 
cho-co-pe, and encamped with them at the Council Ground near 
the Brazos River, and within four miles of this Post. In a day 
or two representatives fom the Anah-hah-kaho, Caddoes, Chero- 


*Manuscript: Anson Jones to T. G. Western, September 8, 1845. In- 
dian Affairs, State Library. 

Manuscript: T. G. Western to J. C. Neill, E. Morehouse, T. J. Smith, 
Indian Commissioners, September 8, 1845. Indian Affairs, State Library. 
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kees, Delawares, Ionies, Lipans and Tonka-huas, arrived at the 
Council Ground, and on Friday the 19th inst we held a general 
Council. 

On Sunday the 21st, another Council was held, when the 
chiefs of the different tribes manifested the warmest friendship 
for the whites, and assured us of their disposition to continue so, 
and also to use their influence in subduing such others as con- 
tinued hostile. The Comanches in particular promised us, that 
should any stolen property be brought within their limits by the 
Wacoes or other wild Indians, that they would take possession 
of the same, and bring it in to the Trading Houses. It was no 
doubt expected by your Exy, that Powanca, one of the Comanche 
Chiefs, would have attended the Council with his band, but we 
regret to inform you that through some misunderstanding on the 
part of some of the Agents, he was not in attendance; but we have 
assurances from Mo-po-cho-co-pe, the Comanche Chief in Council, 
and from other sources, that within a few weeks, Powanca will 
bring his warriors into Council and enter into the Treaty already 
made with a portion of his tribe. Your Excy will readily per- 
ceive the great benefits that would result to the Nation, should 
this be consummated, on account of the influence and control 
which this Chief exerts over the Wacoes, Keechies, and other 
hostile tribes. 

In regard to our instructions concerning the murder of Messrs. 
Atkinson & Hornsby, we have to report, that from the best in- 
formation we could obtain, the report of the death of the mur- 
derer as also of his father by their own tribe, as communicated 
by B. Sloat, agent, is substantially correct. 

We have the gratification of reporting, that the Lipan and 
Tonkahua Indians have consented to leave their present location 
and remove within the limits of the Comanches who have given 
their assent to it. 

We received from Messrs. Torry & Bro., goods intended as 
presents for the Indians to the amount $2617.93, and having as- 
surances that other parties and tribes of Indians would meet in 
Council in a few weeks. Should it meet with the approbation of 
the Govt, we economized in our distribution, and goods to the 
amount of $1314.06} was given out, leaving an Invoice on hand 
amounting to $1303.873, subject to the order and consideration of 
the Govt, which Invoices have been forwarded to the Indian 
Bureau. . . . 

After the Council was concluded and the several tribes had 
received their presents, they left for their homes, assuring us 
again of their determination to continue friendly.?* 


*Manuscript: Report of Indian Commissioners to Anson Jones, Sep- 
tember 27, 1845. Indian Affairs, State Library, 
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On November 16, 1845, at Post No. 2, G. W. Terrell and T. J. 
Smith met the Waco, Tawakano, Kechai and Wichita Tribes and 
concluded a treaty with them in conformity to that made with 
the other Indians.?? Western, the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, made his annual report to W. G. Cooke, Secretary of War 
and Marine, on February 18, 1846. He said that the Indians had 
manifested the best disposition to maintain inviolate the treaties 
made with them, and to meet the people of Texas in peace and 
friendship. In concluding his rather brief report in which he 
mentioned the treaties that had been concluded during the year, 
he stated: 


It must be a source of congratulation, that during the past 
year as well as at the close of our separate national existence, we 
have been and are at peace with all men both red and white. 

Convinced that the good effects of the Indian policy pursued 
by the late administrations of the Republic for the past four years, 
have become the more evident as the more tested.** 


The history of the Indian policy of the Republic, therefore, 
closed with the peace policy of Houston beginning to work out 
in practical results. 


III. Trapr AND COMMERCE WITH THE INDIANS 


Houston emphasized the importance of establishing a well reg- 
ulated trade with the Indians. He realized that only by making 
them feel the practical benefits of friendly relations with the 
government could peace be maintained. His idea was to sep- 
arate the Indians from the white settlements by a line of de- 
markation along which Trading Houses should be established for 
the purpose of promoting trade and friendly intercourse. He 
believed, that if the savages became dependent on the Trading 
Houses for the comforts and conveniences of life, they would find 
it advantageous to refrain from war.** 

In order to carry out this policy, Congress passed a law, which 


“Manuscript: Report of Indian Commissioners to Ebenezer Allen, Sec- 
retary of State, November 17, 1845. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

“Manuscript: Report of T. G. Western to W. G. Cooke, Secretary of 
War and Marine, February 18, 1846. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

“Crane, “The Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston,” 295- 
296; 320-321; Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 94. 
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went into effect January 14, 1843, “To provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace, and to regulate friendly inter- 
course with the Indians.” One of the fundamental articles of 
this act was for the formation of an Indian Bureau to be attached 
to the War Department.?°> Up to this time the Indian affairs of 
the Republic had been directed in a haphazard way, sometimes by 
the State Department, sometimes by the War Department, or by 
the President. The centralization of responsibility, brought about 
by this act naturally resulted in the more orderly management of 
the Indian relations of the government. The President was given 
the power to appoint a Superintendent of Indian Affairs, not more 
than four agents, and not more than four interpreters. All the 
agents were required to report at least twice a year to the Chief 
Executive.2® In accordance with the above instructions the Presi- 
dent appointed Joseph C. Eldridge, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. He served until the fall of 1843, when he and the Presi- 
dent had a slight misunderstanding.** Thomas J. Western, who 
took his place, conducted the affairs of the Indian Bureau until 
Texas was incorporated into the United States. 

After creating the machinery for the conduct of Indian rela- 
tions, the act of 1843 prescribed specifically the manner in which 
peace and friendly intercourse with the wild tribes was to be 
maintained. Trading houses should be located, respectively, at 
or near the south fork of the Trinity, somewhere between the 
lower and upper cross Timbers; at or near the Comanche Peak; 
at or near the old San Saba Fort or mission; at or near Porto 
Vandero; at or near the junction of the Moras and Rio Grande.® 
In his last message to Congress on December 7, 1844, Houston 
said that all the different tribes of Indians were completely pacified 
and in regular friendly intercourse with the trading establish- 
ments, thereby rendering the frontiers safe from “savage depre- 
dations and butcheries.”*® As far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain only two trading houses were ever put into operation 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 842-845. 

*8T bid. 

“Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 93-99. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 842-845. 

*Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 9 
Congress, 1 Session, 12-13. 
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during the Republic, and only one of these had been established 
at the time of Houston’s speech. Early in 1843, J. T. Torrey 
was running a trading house on Tawakoni Creek, six or seven 
miles southwest of the present city of Waco.*® President Jones 
granted a license to Mathias Travis on March 6, 1845, to estab- 
lish a trading house on the south fork of the Trinity.** The 
buildings were actually located two or three miles from the west 
fork of the Trinity at the Marrow Bone Spring. A house 36x36 
feet, and several sheds were constructed, and the whole was fenced 
in with pickets. This work was completed in September, 1845.°* 
The Superintendent of Indian Affairs wrote to the Indian Agent, 
R. S. Neighbors, on March 2, 1845, stating that a trading house 
would be located on the Colorado or its waters some time soon.** 
Western also mentioned in a letter of May 2, the probability of a 
trading house on the Colorado at an early date.** On May 5, 
Western informed Richard Fitzpatrick that the President had 
granted him a license to establish a trading house on the Colo- 
rado.** Whether or not Fitzpatrick succeeded in putting his 
license into practical use the writer has been unable to determine. 

The law of January 14, 1843, also put all trade with the In- 
dians under strict governmental supervision. Not only did the 
trader have to receive a license signed by the President, but he 
was obliged to render an account of all the articles he proposed 
to sell to the Indians. No intoxicating liquors, no firearms or 
war supplies could be furnished to the savages. If the Indians 
received the special consent of an agent they might enter the 
settlements, but while there no person was allowed to trade with 
them unless he held a written permission from a justice, and 
only then in the presence of two or more witnesses.*® On Feb- 


*Manuscript: Temporary Agreement between Texas and Certain Indian 
Tribes, March 31, 1843. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 

*Manuscript: T. G. Western to S. W. Kellogg, April 3, 1845. Indian 
Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Manuscript: J.C. Spence to T. G. Western, September 7, 1845. Indian 
Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Manuscript: Western to Neighbors, May 2, 1845. Indian Affairs, 
Texas State Library. 

*T bid. 

*Manuscript: Western to Fitzpatrick, May 5, 1845. Indian Affairs, 
Texas State Library. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 842-845. 
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ruary 3, 1845, this exception was repealed by an amendment, and 
thereafter no person except a regular licensed trader could deal 
with the Indians.** In writing to the Indian Agents, Sloat and 
Williams, concerning this regulation, Western said that it was 
to be rigidly enforced.** 

Certain practical results naturally followed the establishment 
of trading houses along the frontier. Through the Indian agents 
residing at these places the government was able to keep in touch 
with the wild tribes. For instance, alarming rumors were al- 
ways being circulated, either that the Indians were about to 
gather for an attack on the settlements, or that the whites were 
preparing to wage war of extermination on the Indians. On 
January 10, 1845, three Indian chiefs came to the agents Sloat 
and Williams at Torrey’s trading house, and informed them that 
wild tales had spread, that when the corn was ripe the whites 
would fall upon the Indians and exterminate them.*® Williams 
visited the Indians, corrected this rumor, and assured them that 
the intentions of the Government were to hold to the agreements 
of peace.*® If the agents had not been in touch with the Indians 
a great deal of trouble would probably have resulted from this 
rumor. Another practical result of the trading house was to 
encourage the Indians to hunt instead of spend their time on the 
warpath. By bringing in peltries to the trader the Indians were 
able to obtain the things they wanted without having to steal 
them. There were some complaints concerning the high price of 
goods at Torrey’s, but Western said that he did not credit the 
statement.*? He instructed Sloat and Williams, however, to see 
that the Indians received fair treatment.** 


*Tbid., I1, 1138-1139. 

Manuscript: T, G. Western to Sloat and Williams, Indian Agents, 
February 12, 1845. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Manuscript: Talk of Jose Maria, Bintuse, and Black Cat to Sloat and 
Williams, January 10, 1845. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

“Manuscript: F. H. Williams to T. G. Western, July 16, 1845. Indian 
Affairs, Texas State Library. 

‘Manuscript: T. G. Western to J. F. Torrey, January 3, 1844. Indian 
Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Manuscript: Western to Sloat and Williams, January 4, 1845. Indian 
Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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IV. MeEASuURES FOR FRONTIER DEFENSE 


The administrations of Houston and Jones are marked by a 
conspicuous absence of Indian wars. Congress did not pass a 
single act which provided for offensive action against the Indians. 
There was an attempt by the President to do away with the old 
idea of retaliation and revenge, and to institute in its place the 
more humane principle of adjustment of difficulties by counsel. 
When depredations were committed by the Indians, an attempt 
was made to fix the blame where it really belonged, instead of 
rushing madly after whatever Indians could be found. Of course 
all trouble with the Indians did not cease at once under the new 
peace policy, and it was still necessary to provide for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers. 

In 1842 the sum of twenty thousand dollars was appropriated 
for frontier defense.** A joint resolution went into effect July 
23, 1842, authorizing the.President to accept the services of one 
company of volunteers to range on the Trinity and Navasota 
Rivers, and two companies to range on the southwestern fron- 
tier.“ Most of the acts relating to the protection of the southern 
and southwestern frontier were passed for the express purpose of 
preventing a surprise attack from Mexico.*® An exception to this 
was an act approved January 23, 1844, authorizing John C. Hays 
to raise a company of mounted gunmen to act as rangers on the 
western and southwestern frontier “as the public interest may 
require.”’*° 

The main object of keeping a force on the frontier was to pre- 
vent the Indians from entering the settlements. It had been 
arranged in the treaties of 1843 and 1844, that the chiefs would 
not permit the Indians to cross the line for any purpose what- 
soever, wthout a passport from an agent. When Indians entered 
the settlements without permission, they were sent back to their 
homes as soon as possible to avert trouble. In May, 1845, a 
party of Delawares crossed the line, and Mr. E. Mabry asked for 
a special permission to have them remain, but Western informed 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 770-771. 
“Tbid., II, 816. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 846; 746; 961. 
““Ibid., II, 943. 
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him that this would establish a bad precedent and refused.** The 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs wrote to the agent, Neighbors, 
on the following day instructing him to have Colonel Hays send 
the Delawares near Bastrop out of the country.** In all its deal- 
ings with the Indians the policy of the administration was, never 
to be the aggressor, but if the Indians made a raid they were to 
be severely punished and if they entered the settlements without 
permission they were to be put out by force if necessary.*® 

After the two invasions by the Mexican armies in 1842, an 
extensive system of protection was established on the southern 
and western frontiers. The Indians, having in general assumed 
a peaceable attitude toward the Republic, did not require a large 
force of rangers to keep them from harassing the settlers. 


V. Cost AND RESULTS OF THE PEACE POLICY 


The total expenditures of Houston’s second administration 
were only $511,083 for the three years 1842-1844, as compared 
with $4,855,215 for the preceding three years. The financial con- 
dition of the country at the beginning of Houston’s term was 
deplorable, but when he retired from office he said that the re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury would show that the 
finances of the country were in a “most healthy and prosperous 
condition.”°° During Lamar’s administration the expenditures 
on account of Indian affairs had amounted to the enormous sum 
of $2,552,319. The total cost of Indian affairs as operated under 
the peace policy during the years 1842-1845 amounted to $139,092, 
of which $94,092 was spent during the three years Houston was 
President, and $45,000 during the year 1845 with Jones at the 
head of the Government.*? The operation of the peace policy had, 
therefore, brought an enormous reduction in the cost of Indian 
relations. 


“Manuscript: Western to E. Mabry, May 19, 1845 

“Manuscript: Western to Neighbors, May 20, 1845. Indian Affairs, 
Texas State Library. 

“Manuscript: Western to Sloat, July 27, 1844; Western to Slater, 
September 5, 1844. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 
Congress 9, 13; Miller, Financial History of Texas, 25-26. 

‘Miller, A Financial History of Texas, Note 25. Statement of expendi- 
tures on account of Indian Affairs prepared by the Comptroller, 1854, 
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In spite of the beneficial results of Houston’s peace policy, 
which must have been quite evident, his opponents never lost an 
opportunity to score him for his soft-hearted attitude toward the 
Indians.**? However, the criticism was not of a quality to dis- 
prove the practical benefits accruing from the peace policy. In 
spite of all that was said to disparage the conciliatory attitude of 
the government, Houston’s policy resulted: (1) in the successful 
negotiation of treaties with all the Indian tribes; (2) in the 
establishment of trading houses; (3) in the reduction of Indian 
disturbances on the frontier, and the consequent need for less 
protection; and (4) in the great reduction of the cost of Indian 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJOR GEORGE BERNARD ERATH? 
LUCY A. ERATH 
I 
1. YoutrH IN AUSTRIA AND WURTEMBERG, 1813-1832 


I was born on the first day of January, 1813, in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. My father was German, from the Black Forest district in 
Wiirtemberg; my mother was of Greek origin, though a native 
of Vienna, which is a conglomerate of many races. My father’s 
people had been tanners for generations; a kind of class system 
prevailed there—the sons being brought up to the vocation of 
their father. I do not know how long my own family had been 
tanners, but my father’s brothers carried on the ancestral busi- 
ness in their native place of Rottenburg on the Neckar River, an 
ancient town of perhaps five thousand inhabitants, twenty miles 
from Stuttgart and seventy-five miles from Strassburg. My father, 
having gone to Vienna, there owned his own tan-yard. He may 
or may not have intended me for a tanner; he took particular 
pains with my education, beginning it with private tutors in the 
home before I was six years old. At six I was sent to school, and 
at nine I entered Santa Anna college, where I gained a little 
knowledge of Latin preparatory to entering a university. I studied 
diligently all foreign languages, particularly English and Spanish, 


‘As surveyor and Indian fighter—the former by choice the latter by 
necessity—Major Erath gained an “extensive knowledge of the lines and 
corners of the old surveys in Milam land district.” ‘Having an extraordi- 
nary memory and being a close observer,” he was continually appealed to 
by parties interested in those surveys to straighten out tangles of all 
sorts. (De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men, 128-130.) 
His life on the frontier and his numerous encounters with Indians fur- 
nished him with a fund of information that has greatly appealed to 
newspaper correspondents and local historians. (Sleeper and Hutchins, 
Waco and McLennan County, Texas; Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in 
Texas; Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas; A memorial and 
biographical history of McLennan, Falls, Bell and Coryell Counties, Texas; 
De Shields, Border Wars of Texas.) Yielding to the importunities of 
these writers, Major Erath, in 1886, dictated his recollections to his 
daughter, Miss Lucy A. Erath. “At the time these pages were written,” 
writes Miss Erath, “my father was seventy-three years of age, in very 
poor health and blind. Mentally, his vigor was the same as it had always 
been, and as it continued up to the day of his death, May 13, 1891.” 
Miss Erath put the manuscript in shape for publication in 1916. Only 
slight changes have been made in the manuscript in its publication—E, W. 
WINKLER. 
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as I thought they would be of service to me in the new countries 
of America, toward which even that early my thoughts were 
turned. 

It was a bold dream then, that of going to America from Austria. 
For Austria did not encourage emigration; she barely permitted 
it, and would not allow a youth of the age for military service 
to leave the country unless he gave good security for his return 
at a stated time. Austria wanted her subjects for her own service ; 
she wanted the young men of her land for foreign wars. Austria 
has advanced much since then. At that time she ruled with a 
despotic sway, and was much behind Germany. The latter coun- 
try compelled a man on reaching the age of twenty to serve in 
the army, but so far behind this was Austria that she exempted 
no age from conscription, and a boy of fifteen was liable to it. 
She pressed her subjects at a moment’s notice, and rushed them 
off to some foreign war for, perhaps, a fourteen year’s term of 
service. 

I was sent to the Polytechnic Institute at the age of twelve. 
The regulations did not admit any one under fourteen, but as 
we had friends of influence to help us, and as I had advanced 
sufficiently, I was smuggled in, and there received instruction in 
science generally for nearly two years. Then my father died, 
leaving an encumbered estate, and I went home to work and to 
help take care of my mother and the younger children. 

My father’s apprentice managed the business, but one day the 
proper authorities suddenly notified this young man that he had 
escaped his fate long enough. He was a Bohemian, and had been 
overlooked for such a length of time—ever since his presence in 
the city—that he had imagined himself to go free. But follow- 
ing this notice of conscription, he was marched off in such haste 
that he had not even time to come to us with the news. We, 
however, knew well enough where to look for him, and I tried 
to get a few parting words with him when I carried to him a 
bundle of his clothes and belongings. I saw him among the 
other soldiers with a musket on his back, and as I said farewell 
to him I also said farewell to Austria as the land of my allegiance. 

As it happened his fate helped to settle mine. My mother 
began to worry over my conscription; I was now past fourteen. 
Austria was a land of bribery, and the oppressed people thought 
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it no harm to evade tyranny in any way possible. Friends of 
influence were again called to our aid, and I was secured a pass- 
port for one year’s leave of absence to visit Germany, where my 
father’s people (so my mother trusted) would find means to pro- 
long my stay after the time had expired. I set out for Germany, 
traveling on foot, carrying my heavy baggage. I got a lift in a 
vehicle, something like our stage, as tar as Linz; from there I 
walked but a little distance before another vehicle gave me a lift 
as faras Braunau on the Inn River. Here was the Austrian bound- 
ary line. Into Bavaria I had the company of a party of seed 
peddlers, also traveling on foot, who made the way lively until 
we separated beyond Munich. Then I again jogged on by my- 
self until I came to Ulm on the boundary of Wiirtemberg, and 
there I was fortunate enough to meet up with wagoners from my 
father’s town of Rottenburg, who were hauling bark to Ulm from 
the Black Forest. They gave me a lift for fifty-five miles, until 
I was set down at my aunt’s door in Rottenburg on midnight of 
the same day that saw us leave Ulm. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour my relatives were not aroused 
to receive me. I had a very good feather bed in a loft, and slept 
sound till morning, when I was wakened by my aunt to be 
ushered at once into the presence of numerous cousins of my own 
age. They talked to me all together and in the Suabian dialect 
which I found difficulty in understanding and mastering for re- 
plies; but an uncle came to my rescue, addressing me in High 
German, and after that I was able to hold my own. They led 
me around to meet about a hundred relations. I saw my grand- 
mother, a very old woman, she must have been over ninety, and 
yet she was in the habit of walking a mile to early mass of 
mornings. 

My father’s brother Jacob gave me a home. He was a tanner, 
of course, carrying on the business on such a scale as it could be 
done there. But his shop, half a mile from the house and on 
the banks of the Neckar River, could hardly be called a tan-yard. 
There were forty or fifty tanners in that town each conducting 
his own shop, and not one of them had use regularly for a journey- 
man. My uncle employed no assistant, and he could have picked 
from any number of regularly bred master tanners, ready to work, 
had he needed one. Under the customs, trades-unions, or laws 
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of the country, an individual who had not served a regular appren- 
ticeship to a trade was not allowed to work at it, except that a 
son was always considered an initiated journeyman in the trade 
of his father. My people were all well to do, and my uncle was 
wealthy with no children of his own. I became a favorite with 
him and his wife. They gave me money to spend, bought me 
books, and my uncle procured me admission to the public libraries 
and the reading-room. I had a comfortable home and no work, 
but nominally I was supposed to be growing up in the ancestral 
business, a tanner. The town was not without advantages, though 
a small place of no progress. Noted baths at a short distance 
made it the resort of strangers now and then, and the ancient 
university of Tiibingen was only six miles away, with one of its 
branches in the town. Professors and students frequented the 
streets, and I became acquainted with them, as also with mem- 
bers of a higher class than my own. I had every opportunity 
given me for study and improvement. 

Nor was the condition of the country at this time an unfavor- 
able one for a quiet and comfortable future for any one disposed 
to it. The government of Wiirtemberg was decidedly fair and 
liberal. The people were honest; I heard of no crime. It was 
revolutionary times; the insurrection of 1830 drove the Bourbons 
from the throne of France, the North German States forced 
changes in their governments, Poland revolted against Russia, 
France sent troops to Rome to protect the pope, and the Austrians 
quelled petty revolutions in Italy; yet through it all Wiirtemberg 
and Baden, the two extreme southwestern German States, declared 
themselves satisfied with their rulers and system of government, 
and put down every attempt of the agitators. Once the students 
of the University of Tiibingen made patriotic speeches in behalf 
of the unification of Germany; they were immediately dispersed 
by the citizens. Jestingly this was called our revolution. The 
condition of the times in Wiirtemberg was good. 

But I had set my plans for a future in the new world, and I 
still looked forward to realizing them. I said little about the 
matter to my relatives because I knew well what their views 
would be; they would tell me that no good could come of stray- 
ing away from the home place—that a son should live as his 
father hefore him—that my own father had not long prospered 
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in departing from the customs of his ancestors. An uncle was 
often cited to me, or to any of the young members of the con- 
nection, who, bolder than was necessary, took a fancy to do some- 
thing not in accordance with old tradition. Our uncle Caspar, 
we were informed, had gone off soldiering for the mere liking of 
it, preferring that life of adventure to the tanner’s. In conse- 
quence, where was he now? killed at the battle of Hohenlinden! 
I do not suppose that any one of my four older aunts had ever 
been ten miles from the native town in all their lives. They 
held minutely to all ancient usages, wore gold and silver caps 
and costly national costumes, and I remember were particularly 
down on one of the cousins for dressing French fashion, as they 
called it, with high-heeled shoes and other innovations in style 
permitted by the growing prosperity of her father, a brother-in- 
law in the family. 

It was an old world town in old world times. At that day 
there was not a railway on the continent of Europe. England had 
a few short lines, and at Vienna eight or ten years before I had 
heard talk of one to be built in the near future, which had never- 
theless not been built up to this time. After I came away from 
Vienna, and just before leaving Wiirtemberg, I read of the first 
steamboat being launched on the Danube, but by the awkward- 
ness of the pilot it was run aground and made useless. I heard 
of one on a lake in Switzerland, and perhaps there may have been 
some others. When later I was in France I found five dingy 
steamboats on the Seine running between Paris and Havre; but 
while the distance between the two places by water is about 250 
miles, and 160 by land, it took the boats four or five days to 
make it, and the stage only twenty-three hours. Although charg- 
ing higher for passage, the latter was the cheaper way, since the 
cost of living in France was high. My astonishment may be im- 
agined when, on my arrival direct from Havre, I found forty or 
fifty clean-looking boats lying along the wharfs of the Mississippi. 
I formed the opinion that the steamboats on the waters of the 
Mississippi alone outnumbered the same kind of craft in Europe 
fifty to one. 

About the beginning of the year 1831 my uncle took sick, and 
in the latter part of April he died. He had talked of making 
»me his heir, but had not done so, and I with a great many others 
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came in for a share in his property. Though the time of my 
leave of absence from Austria had expired, nothing was said of 
my return home. My mother had remarried, and was now trou- 
bled over the fact that my younger brothers were approaching the 
age of military service, which I so far had escaped but which I 
must expect should I return home. I had spoken of my deter- 
mination to go to America. Befcre his death my uncle had known 
something of my desire and had neither sanctioned nor forbidden 
me to consider it. My aunt-in-law now declared that if go I 
must I should have the means. 

The passport system of Germany was the great difficulty in the 
way. I might have remained in Rottenburg any length of time, 
though my permission was for one year only, but the authorities 
could not pass me on farther west but only toward home. The 
mayor of the town, a friend of my uncle and well disposed toward 
me, being the proper person to address on the subject, was inter- 
viewed, and declared that no notice would be taken of my staying 
in Rottenburg instead of returning home, but as to my going 
farther he could only endorse me as of good character during my 
stay. As it was really his duty to send me back to Austria, now 
that my time was out, I could not complain. A kinsman of my 
aunt-in-law, a man of much influence in the town, now appealed 
to the district magistrate, and the latter made a suggestion: he said 
that with my character properly endorsed by the authorities any 
gentleman of note, traveling in his own carriage, could take me 
along as one of his retinue to Strassburg, and there I could easily 
buy a passport under the new liberal system of the French. He 
stated further for my benefit that his brother-in-law, Colonel De 
Wind, a retired pensioned French officer living in Rottenburg, 
went to Strassburg every year to draw his pension in person. 
My friend then went to Colonel De Wind. He was a monarchist, 
though drawing a pension from France, objected to revolutions, 
the changes of the times, and liberal ideas in general, and did not 
want to help anyone on the way to a country teeming, as France 
was considered to do then, with all such things. But at last he 
reluctantly consented to take me with him, and gave the date 
of his departure. It was now almost a year since my uncle’s 
death. 

I went around to all my relatives and took leave of old and 
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young, friend and foe. I found myself considerably richer, too, 
when I had gone the rounds; for each of the older ones gave me 
a crown thaler according to the time-honored custom, which re- 
quired a present to be made to any young member of the family 
marrying or leaving on a long journey. A hundred florins had 
been made up for me, but at the last moment when I was depart- 
ing down the steps from my uncle Jacob’s house, having said 
good-by to my aunt-in-law, that kindest of relatives followed me 
with her basket of coin and begged me to take more, as she feared 
I was not sufficiently provided for such a long journey. I did 
not take more, but assured her that I had enough. 


2. THe JouRNEY TO AMERICA, 1832 


We set off in fine style on the morning of the 5th of April, 
1832. I was under the protection of a sprig of the nobility, and 
his liveried servants rode outside on horseback, I inside with him. 
Our conversation of that day is fresh in my memory. Colonel 
De Wind thought I was doing a very worng-headed thing in going 
to France, “a country,” he repeated, “of revolutionary changes 
and liberal ideas.” I told him I wanted only to get through 
France and on to America. He said, “Well, if that is the case, you 
hurry on; there may be a counter revolution in Paris at any 
moment.” Louis Philippe was then on the throne of France, and 
remained there sixteen years longer before the revolution came. 
Colonel De Wind had a favorable opinion of the Americans, whom 
he considered a settled people like the English. The French, he 
informed me, were more likely to demand whether I had means 
to support myself than a passport. I told him that I not only 
had the money to carry me through France but also a certificate 
to prove that I had an interest in the estate of my grandmother, 
and also of my uncle. We crossed the line between Wiirtemberg 
and Baden on a mountain after dark, and the next morning about 
five o’clock reached Offenburg. I remember the beautiful town 
of Offenburg distinctly, and also a little experience I got there. 
The Colonel stopped to remain the day and night with friends 
and told me to go on in the coach with the horses and servants 
to an inn. Being the only occupant of the carriage when it 
reached the inn, I was received with many flourishes and all the 
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courtesies due a gentleman traveling with his own equipage. I 
paid, too, like a gentleman, when the bill was presented at my 
departure. 

No gendarme or other official asked for a pass until we got 
near the Rhine. The Colonel informed me that I must now ride 
outside so that in case any questions were asked I could be passed 
as one of his retinue. At the bridge the German officers came 
out to meet us and to know who we were. The Colonel gave his 
name and rank, and bows and smiles passed us onto the bridge. A 
like course was pursued by the French officers on the other side, 
and I was out of Germany. 

I ate dinner with Colonel De Wind in Strassburg, and then 
shook hands with him. He lectured me to the last as to how I 
should conduct myself if I fell in with revolutionary movements. 
An hour later I took the stage for Paris and traveled day and 
night. A passport was not demanded at Metz, the official accept- 
ing instead the recommendation of character furnished me by the 
Rottenburg authorities, and so I reached Paris. 

I knew that the cholera was raging in Paris; the fact had been 
used as an argument against my going there. As we entered the 
city the stage was met every few hundred yards by squads of men 
bearing corpses, coffinless on planks, covered with sheets. Broad 
daylight though it was, sometimes the procession would be fol- 
lowed by a man with a lantern, “for the soul of the departed to 
find Heaven by.” At intervals black wagons were seen with num- 
bers of coffins in them, and followed by mourners on foot and in 
carriages; and again the dead of the nobles would go by carried 
in ornamental caskets with draped horses and mourners in car- 
riages. On account of these processions over an hour was taken 
up in reaching the Messagerie Royal, or Royal Depot for Stages. 
Here the confusion was something like that of our own railroad 
stations at the present day, and I was amazed at the number of 
people anxious to show me hotels and sights of the city. I fol- 
lowed a German Jew to a boarding house, where I thought myself 
fortunate in getting enough beef and bread to dine on without 
wine for a franc. I was aware that a customer not ordering wine 
was hardly considered worth his trouble in France, where a man 
is, or was, charged three francs for his dinner including a bottle 
of wine, which he paid for whether he tasted it or not. As for 
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me, I was no winebibber. I even had a distaste for the beer of 
my native land, and had incurred the censure of patriotic country- 
men in Wiirtemberg for not being one of them in this respect. 

With the cholera at its height, with over two thousand deaths 
a day, Paris was somewhat dull and the much talked of counter 
revolution a hoax, and I left after a few days. I found the chol- 
era ahead of me at Rouen, and got on quickly to Havre, from 
which place the American brig Motion, owned in Baltimore, was 
to sail in a few days for New Orleans. As an objective point in 
the United States I considered New Orleans better than New 
York; from the first mentioned, if I should not like the United 
States, I could go more quickly into Mexico, the land toward 
which my inclination was most set at that time. The fare, too, 
was fifty francs less to New Orleans than to New York, though 
New Orleans was fifteen hundred miles farther. So to New 
Orleans I engaged passage—steerage—at once. The brig I think 
brought cotton to France, and not getting any other freight to 
carry back arranged to take passengers. Of these there were per- 
haps one hundred and more, German and French. No trouble 
as to passports came up, and we sailed out with the rising tide 
at eleven o’clock on the morning of the 18th of April. 

Now that I am done with Europe, a few statements as to how 
I was placed when I left there. With nothing to expect from 
my native Austria but despotism, I felt little regret in leaving; 
I had ever been considered an alien in Wiirtemberg though that 
country, I admit, had a free government as compared with other 
parts of Germany. But it has been a matter of much regret to 
me that I came away without seeing my mother. She was in 
distressed circumstance, too, when I last heard from her while 
in Wiirtemberg. My letters to her had to be directed to the care 
of an old friend, a school teacher, who was helping the family 
and teaching my youngest brother. But hatred of Austrian des- 
potism had been early instilled into me; to return home meant 
but to submit to it. After reaching the United States, before 
coming to Texas, I sought a priest with the intention of asking 
him to take some letters home to my mother; I had heard that 
he was on the eve of departure for Vienna; but he met me sharply, 
lecturing me on my not coming to church, and I, with my tem- 
per up, left him without asking the favor. Later in Texas, I 
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tried to get letters through to my mother in Vienna, but I have 
never heard from her. It was not an easy thing for one settled 
on the Texas frontier to communicate with other parts of North 
America at that time. I did get a letter through to Wiirtemberg, 
for the answer came, with no reference to my mother, but with 
much concern from some of my kin folks who feared I should 
claim what I was entitled to in the way of property there. I never 
troubled myself again to communicate with Wiirtemberg. 

Americans have been surprised at my association here with 
Americans alone, and regarding the German not as a fellow-coun- 
tryman, but simply according to his behavior as a citizen of the 
United States or of Texas; but the fact is that I left the whole 
of that land, Austria and Germany, deeming that I owed no alle- 
giance to either. Germany treated me as a foreigner, and one to 
be returned at the demand of her ally Austria. At that time 
Austrian influence prevailed over Germany and Prussia. Now, this 
is entirely changed, and I note also that the Americans have found 
out, too, that an Austrian is not a German. 

On the voyage over everybody on board except the sailors im- 
mediately became seasick, and before night of the first day it was 
ascertained that something worse than seasickness was with us, 
namely, cholera. There was no physician on board; the passen- 
gers were poor people, badly provided, and had no idea where they 
should go after arriving at New Orleans. One German family 
was on the way to Cincinnati to meet a kinsman; a French family 
on board had a cousin in St. Louis. Two of the passengers, 
Germans, once in the French service, had been at sea before as 
prisoners of war on an English vessel. 

The ship had sailed from New Orleans with a crew consisting 
of captain, mate, supercargo, eight sailors, and a black cook. One 
of the sailors died at Havre; another deserted there; and now on 
the return voyage there were really only four because two of the 
remaining six were drunk and these two were soon among the 
dead of the cholera. I made myself of service, and for the whole 
of the way was employed to issue wood and supplies and to clean 
up the ship inside. Not one of the ship’s company could speak 
any other language than English, except the supercargo, who was 
a Hollander and spoke a dialect of the German not easily under- 
stood by the Germans on board—all from the southern part of 
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Germany. This supercargo had also learned French grammar and 
a few complimentary words in that language, but could not con- 
vey one practical idea to the French on board. Of the passengers, 
not one, French or German, could speak English except myself. 
My pronunciation was very faulty, but I knew the grammar and 
orthography, and the captain soon discovered that I was the best 
medium of communication with the passengers. When we found 
any difficulty in understanding each other’s spoken words, the 
same written immediately made all clear. For my services as 
interpreter the captain took me to the cabin for my meals. 

It was decidedly a gloomy time, with continued rough sea, con- 
trary winds necessitating constant tacking, sickness and death, and 
the steerage Catholic people spending more time in praying than 
in trying to better their condition. However, after a time the 
region of the trade winds was reached and prospects brightened. 
Now, too, an addition to our company was found in the shape of 
two men on board who had paid no passage. They had been 
smuggled in and hidden away by the two drunken sailors already 
fallen victims to the cholera. A bag of bread had lasted the 
stowaways for this length of time. One was a German of trifling 
character, the other a Polander who spoke French, and was now 
put to work and became a sailor before the voyage was over. 

During the first days of June, while we were traveling on at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, the wind turned to a gale from the 
southeast and on the night of the 6th to 7th of June we were 
treated to a hurricane. The ship was dismantled to her lower 
joints, and the rigging, falling overboard on the leeward side, 
dragged the ship nearly on her side. The tool chest had gone 
overboard and there was a demand for some instrument with which 
to cut the rigging holding the mast and puncheon on the side of 
the vessel. The Polander and I called to two passengers who 
we knew had chests of tools, but all the people were busy praying 
for their lives, and the call was unheeded. I found a chest, the 
Polander kicked off the lock, and we obtained a hatchet and draw- 
ing knife and in a few minutes the ship went clear. The waves 
were mountain high, but Captain Voight declared us out of dan- 
ger, as the craft was too strong when not in contact with banks 
or rocks to leak, and the wind could have no effect on her while 
her mast stood. 
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We ran over the Bahama Banks on the eve of the 9th of June 
and approached the coast of America. Observations could not be 
counted certain for longitude and we spoke a British schooner 
from Barbadoes to Nassau. A few days later near the coast of 
Florida a Spanish captain called on us for like information, say- 
ing also that he could speak no English. Captain Voight could 
speak a little Spanish but preferred to give me the trumpet and 
I answered. The next day we passed the capes of Florida, and 
sailing on with moderate weather found ourselves on the morning 
of the 2ist of June at tne mouth of the Mississippi. 

It was a matter of much surprise to me to note the liberality 
of the American custom house officials in taking Captain Voight’s 
word for it that he had nothing on board but two crates of crock- 
ery which he would report to the custom house at New Orleans, 
and poorer class passengers with common baggage. In all there 
was a delay of perhaps fifteen minutes. He delivered a list of 
the passengers and casualties, and polite speeches and compliments 
passed him on his way, whereas in most places in Europe half a 
day would have been taken up in examinations. The wind blew 
us up the Mississippi rapidly and we overtook and passed a British 
vessel in full sail. This gave me my first admiration for Amer- 
ican ships. On the night of the 22nd of June we dropped anchor 
opposite New Orleans and fastened to another ship which was 
fast to the bank of the Mississippi. 


3. GETTING SETTLED, 1832-1834 


The sickly season was just setting in at New Orleans. Added 
to apprehens‘on of yellow fever was fear of the immediate break- 
ing out of cholera. All who could do so were getting away from 
the town as fast as possible. The captain, whose wife was in 
the place, left the ship on the morning of our arrival, but my 
funds now being low I stayed on with the mate for another night. 
And I was not alone in staying; about forty other passengers 
remained for like reason. The second evening I went on board 
a steamboat for Louisville, but on account of low water I never 
got there. I was surprised at the cheap rates: four dollars for 
the whole distance, and two or three dollars I found would pur- 
chase provisions for two weeks. 
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We stopped a short while at Natchez and Memphis, but came 
to a halt at Paducah, fifty miles from the mouth of the Ohio and 
directly at the mouth of the Tennessee. Here I made the ac- 
quaintance of an American tanner from Florence, Alabama, who, 
questioning me as to my profession, discovered that I was some- 
thing of a tanner, and told me I could get good wages for that 
work at Florence. I had no intention of following the tanning 
business, and said so. I told him I wanted to learn to farm. 
Being a good mathematician, I could engage in engineering or 
surveying, or could clerk in a store, where I thought my knowl- 
edge of languages might be of service. He advised me to stick 
to my trade, and several gentlemen bystanders endorsed him there- 
in. But I paid little attention to the advice. I determined to go 
on to Cincinnati, since I had come so far, and seek employment 
there, in order to raise funds. I thought it didn’t matter where 
I went to learn Americans and American ways and to perfect 
myself in the language, but already my inclination was to live in 
the South. The tanner cordially invited me to Alabama. 

At Cincinnati I immediately fell in with a German, and was 
carried to a German boarding house, where I engaged board at 
two dollars a week. I knew that I must go to work at once as 
my money was spent. I found work the first hour, the old and 
hated tanyard work, at seventy-five cents a day. I made four 
and a half a week, and saved two and a half, as I spent nothing 
outside of board. I bought no clothes; the fine ones made up 
or purchased for me on my leaving home outlasted my travels. 
Later some of them were traded in Texas for cattle; a costly 
broadcloth coat which had been my father’s I traded for a sow, 
and the sow died immediately. 

While in Cincinnati I heard for the first time of temperance 
societies and of religious sects which prohibited strong drink. I 
had been ridiculed at home for my dislike of all alcoholic drinks, 
and here in America I found it was a recommendation to me; but 
I must add that Americans drank stronger drinks, and to less 
advantage than the Germans. Still I took up the idea that this 
a man’s being 





was the greatest boon yet of American liberty 
able to refuse to drink with his comrades without being laughed 
at. I heard much of religion and of different denominations, but 
I never entered a church in Cincinnati, except the time when I 
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hunted up the priest to carry my letters home. I have never come 
in contact with a Catholic priest since then, fifty-four years ago, 
nor spoken to one except once, not from antipathy, but just 
through a strange chance. The one exception was in San Antonio, 
where I found a priest engaged in chicken-fighting in front of a 
church, and I remarked to him in Spanish that men of his pro- 
fession in my country did not engage in such business as that. 

When I had saved ten dollars for the expenses of a trip down 
the river and up the Tennessee, I went to Florence, Alabama, 
and was received by my friend the tanner, who introduced me to 
another, McKinney, and he engaged me at eighteen dollars a 
month with board and every other expense paid. I was entirely 
among Americans, and liked the association, but would not en- 
gage to remain a year as McKinney wanted me to do. 

By this time I had heard much of Texas, a land barely known 
in Europe. I had learned now that it was a separate province 
of Mexico, and my thoughts turned to it all the more for the 
many contradictory statements I heard concerning it. On the 
23rd of March, 1833, I bade adieu to my new friends and sailed 
down the Tennessee and the Mississippi on one of the longest 
boats, the Sampson, that floated on Mississippi waters, carrying 
underneath and on deck and in tow 4,000 bales of cotton, the 
largest cargo of that kind so far ever brought to New Orleans. 

The only craft I found going to Texas soon was a schooner, the 
Sabine, commanded by Captain Brown, and I engaged passage at 
once, fifteen dollars to Brazoria, to eat in the cabin but to sleep 
on deck, a thing which numbers had to do as the cabin was small 
and full. I saw little of the town of New Orleans, but got my 
first glimpse of a railroad there, one leading from the city a short 
distance to Lake Ponchartraine. 

On the fair sailing voyage from New Orleans and Mobile to 
Texas I made the acquaintance of two noted Texans, returning 
from business trips to New Orleans. One was General Somervell, 
with whom I fell in repeatedly afterward in war times in Texas, 
and the other, David Ayers, then merchandising at Cole’s Land- 
ing, afterward well known for years as the editor of the Christian 
Advocate at Galveston. The latter gentleman told me much of 
the advantages of Texas, but those advantages for the next twelve 
months I failed to find. 
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Brazoria at this time was perhaps the most prominent shipping 
point in Texas. Galveston had no inhabitants. Harrisburg was 
a little town to which schooners and small craft brought goods 
from New Orleans. Neither Houston nor Galveston was laid off 
till after the battle of San Jacinto. Matagorda on the Colorado 
and Anahuac on the Trinity were smaller shipping points. The 
Brazos was deemed navigable to Bell’s Landing, ten miles above 
Brazoria. 

During the revolution of the year 1832 the Texans took sides 
with Santa Anna, and expelled the Mexican garrison at the mouth 
of the Brazos, as well as all others in Texas east of the San 
Antonio River. After this engagement in June, 1832, the town 
of Velasco was laid off near the site of the battle, and it now had 
about fifty inhabitants. The houses were mere shanties with one 
unfinished two-story building—its sides half open. The making 
of salt from water obtained from salt wells near the beach com- 
prised its business, and this was conducted on a very small scale 
by the two brothers Porter. 

With John W. Porter then just out from Tennessee I afterward 
formed an acquaintance to last a lifetime, and a little later I 
made salt with him at Velasco, but on the occasion of my first 
visit to Velasco I saw little of the place. We delayed half a day 
putting out goods, and then sailed up to Brazoria, where we ar- 
rived the last day of April, 1833. 

Brazoria was more advanced than Velasco, though surrounded 
by Brazos bottom. It must have had forty or fifty houses—one 
half completed, built of pine lumber brought from New Orleans 
or Mobile. I met two young men in Brazoria who told me much 
of Mexican affairs, and that at this particular time Santa Anna 
and his government were rather approved of by the Texans. These 
two young men were John A. Wharton and E. M. Pease, the 
latter afterward governor of Texas. 

Transportation to the interior was by oxwagon—four to six 
yoke to one wagon, conveying three to five thousand pounds. The 
commerce, of course, was small. People near the coast could keep 
themselves moderately well supplied. Farther in the interior (and 
I might say that on the Brazos San Felipe was about the center 
settlement) imported articles could be obtained only when some 
trader had been below and brought up a wagon load, which was 
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soon sold out. The roads were mere openings in the woods and 
tracks of earlier wagons on the prairies. The business of trans- 
portation was carired on by men who owned their outfits, or by 
others working for the owners for one-half the profits. Some- 
times men well off and well circumstanced followed the business 
from the love of it, liking for camp life and such company as was 
obtained by it. In winter and in early spring, when the roads 
were very wet, business would almost suspend. It was at any 
time hazardous. Two or more wagons traveling in company 
would never separate so long as they were going in the same direc- 
tion but one would wait for all and vice versa; if the carelessness 
of a wagoner lost oxen at night the whole caravan of wagons 
waited for the lost to be found. Oxen, turned out hobbled or 
perhaps free to graze at night, would sometimes wander off a 
few miles. Perhaps another pair would go astray while the first 
was being hunted. I have known wagoners to camp a week in 
one place, delayed by the straying of oxen, and similar delays 
might occur more than once before a destination was reached. 
Such transportation was little changed until annexation. 

On the morning of the first of May, in company with other 
travelers, I threw my baggage on an ox wagon and we only got 
out to the Brazos bottom, where we stopped with a large encamp- 
ment of wagons delayed by such a cause as I have mentioned. 
We remained for several days till a party of Mexicans with horses 
for sale joined the encampment, when some of us bought horses 
on which to proceed. The average price of a Mexican horse, 
since erroneously called Spanish, was ten dollars, which had to 
be paid down to the Mexican in gold or silver. An American 
asked double the price, but would take part in paper or trade, 
or give credit. My companions had with them saddles of the 
old American or English style, considered worse than none here 
in Texas on the sharp-backed Mexican horses. With a rope around 
the nose of my animal, I rode bareback carrying a blanket and 
valise. In two days we arrived at San Felipe, where I obtained 
a saddle. The country was extremely wet, the watercourses over- 
flowed, and Indians, said to be a hundred years old, declared the 
Brazos had never been so high before. 

I proceeded toward the Colorado. I remained a day with a 
German named Fordtran at his home. But finding the country 
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toward the Colorado impassable I returned to the Brazos. Near 
Brazoria I waited a week in the same wagon camp where I had 
been delayed before. From Brazoria Captain Brown and I pro- 


ceeded to the mouth of the Brazos in a canoe. In a very un- 


decided state of mind, half inclined to try Tampico or Vera Cruz, 
I engaged with John W. Porter to work at common labor, salt- 
making at Velasco. Porter with his brother was only tempo- 
rarily engaged in salt-making; he expected to acquire the means 
to provide himself with a wagon and team to move to Cole’s Set- 
tlement in the fall. Cole’s Settlement was then the highest of 
any note on the Brazos. 

I had been at work about a week when I took the bilious fever 
of the country, and hardly knew what was going on for ten days 
or so. In that time the cholera had also visited the place, and 
four or five people were dead from it. I was not equal to work 
again for more than a month and could not clear my board. But 
Porter encouraged me and others as well. Porter held out the 
hope of the upper country for me for the winter and assured 
me I would get acclimated there, and offered to teach me farming. 
From that time until his death in 1846 as county judge of Burle- 
son County we remained friends, and I have ever remembered him 
and his family with gratitude. Right here I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation of the people who were the early settlers 
of Texas, as I found them. They were honest and cordial and 
neighborly. Most of them were Americans; the greater number 
came from Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. Though with 
very different stages of intelligence among them, at least two- 
thirds could read and write. Farming and stock raising formed 
their chief occupations, but the farming was carried on in a very 
primitive way, except near the coast, where there were slave own- 
ers. Families were very comfortably established in double log 
houses, with rock chimneys and plank floors; the planks were 
sawed by hand. There were also log cabins with the bark on the 
logs; one room harbored the whole family, and comers and goers. 
The Texas wind found the cracks between the logs and sometimes 
helped the fire to set the log chimney ablaze. When the log 
chimney conspired with the fire to roast the occupants on a cold 
day, nothing remained to do but to climb up on the roof and 
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throw down the chimney, thus placing the small room still more 
at the mercy of the icy norther. 

Schoolhouses of logs were found in the thicker settlements; but 
seldom was school kept continuously in them for a year. The 
same houses, or the shade of a tree, did for religious services; 
preachers of all denominations were passing and repassing. But 
with the exception of the Mexican element there seemed very few 
Catholics. The Mexican constitution of 1824 in substance varied 
little from that of the United States, except that it required any 
one desiring citizenship, or having citizenship, to become a Cath- 
olic. For this reason the formality of being baptized into the 
Catholic Church was gone through with at an early day by the 
first settlers; but they were only nominal Catholics, and the prac- 
tice had been abandoned ere this time. 

About the middle of September, 1833, Porter with his family 
started in the oxwagon he had bought. I had already gone up 
to Bell’s Landing, having helped so far on a flat boat which 
carried freight between Velasco and that place, and I joined them 
there. We were two weeks getting from Bell’s Landing to San 
Felipe, a distance of fifty miles, owing to the swampy country 
and constant rains. We then made forty miles in three or four 
days, arriving at the twenty acres of land and small house which 
Porter was to rent at Cole’s Settlement. I was still more or 
less sick with the bilious fever, and it was considered no time to 
begin farming. So we each sought some other employment, but 
before we could get work it was found that the place we rented 
had been sold by the owner. Porter had rented it from an agent. 
The purchaser was come from a distance to take possession. Our 
agent had been legally authorized to rent it, but the owner lived 
at a distance and sold at a distance, and so we were two families 
both desiring possession. The new owner compromised, and 
agreed to build a house for us to live in until we found some other 
place. 

Porter wished to settle in Robertson’s colony, as the law pre- 
venting North Americans settling there had been repealed and we 
now had sufficient information about the country no longer to 
fear Indians near the San Antonio road and about the Brazos. 
The prospect of obtaining land, however, was small. We went 
prospecting at Christmas time, and found an old man living ten 
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miles below the boundary of the colony who had been there thir- 
teen years and raised his large family there. He had a league of 
land and an unfinished house of one room. Ten acres of the 
land in the Brazos bottom had been overflowed that year and his 
corn drowned out. His force in his own family of four grown 
sons would have been sufficient for all the land he had in use, but 
he offered us one-fourth of his cleared land free for clearing as 
much more. This would be only five acres for us, but it seemed 
our best chance to get land, and the Brazos bottom was considered 
certain to make forty or fifty bushels to the acre. We could at 
least make a start so as to have grain near at hand when moving 
into the new colony. Besides there was a dilapidated field nearby 
which we could use free by rebuilding the fence washed down 
against the trees. So we accepted the offer, moved some time 
in January, 1834, and went to work, and in a manner carried out 
our contract during the year. The labor came awkward to me, 
as I had never done anything of the kind before; besides I was 
sick the whole summer, still not having recovered from the ac- 
climating bilious attack, and the place was considered a sickly 
one. Porter moved his family in August to Tenoxtitlan. 

I traded my clothes brought from Germany for cattle and hogs; 
I have mentioned the coat, which was my father’s in Vienna; 
the sow I bought with it died at once, and a horse which I had 
traded for corn went the same way. Still as a result of my trad- 
ing I had a very good start of hogs in the fall. Porter, too, ac- 
cumulated cattle for articles he could trade. He gave an ox for 
a sow valued at five dollars, a feather bed for three cows and 
calves, a gun for a mare, and another gun for a cow, calf and 
yearling. Buying and selling was generally by exchange of prop- 
erty. To a certain extent a cow and calf had come to be used as 
legal tender for ten dollars. If a man wished to say he had paid 
fifty dollars for a yoke of steers, very likely he said, even if he 
had paid in money, that he gave five cows and calves for them. 
The observation that cows and calves were ten dollar bills and 
hogs and chickens silver change was common. 

The government at that time demanded no taxes. Anything to 
be done for the common good was done voluntarily. Every man 
of family arriving in the country was entitled to a league of land 
(4428 acres), by paying about fifty dollars on an average for sur- 
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veying, seventeen and a half dollars for title, and a dollar and 
twenty cents to the government for every labor (177 acres), in 
which last he had six years’ time. An unmarried man was en- 
titled to one-quarter of a league, with expenses proportionate. 
But there were plenty of men who did not care to have so much 
land as a league, and plenty of others who were ready to contract 
to pay all expenses for half the land; so such bargains as this 
were often made. 

The country, divided out in an early day into colonies, was 
being settled by colonies of a certain number of families contracted 
for by the empresario. The latter received five leagues of land 
for every one hundred families settled. Austin’s colony already 
numbered some eight or ten hundred families, and comprised the 
country in most part between the Trinity and Colorado Rivers 
from the coast to the San Antonio road. It did not quite reach 
the San Antonio road, there being a boggy, swampy stream, the 
Yeagua, which cut off a territory of about fifty miles southwest- 
ward and thirty miles southeastward. At the time I came to 
Texas but three families lived in that territory, and there was but 
one settlement north of the San Antonio road on the west side of 
the Brazos. There was a small colony on the Colorado, mostly 
confined to the river on both sides, extending about thirty miles 
above the San Antonio road. 

The settlement on the west side of the Brazos above the San 
Antonio road, spoken of above, was known as Tenoxtitlan and 
had for some time until recently been a Mexican garrison. As a 
result of the revolution of the year before it had been evacuated, 
the Mexican soldiers going west. When I arrived there about a 
half dozen Mexican families occupied the place. Some of them 
considered themselves settled and claimed land in the neighbor- 
hood. About a half dozen American families were also there. 
They sheltered themselves in the Mexican barracks, while wait- 
ing for something to turn up. 

Under the Mexican colony system a party of land speculators 
from Tennessee, headed by Sterling C. Robertson, made a con- 
tract with the Mexican Government some time before this to 
settle a colony on both sides of the Brazos immediately above 
Austin’s colony. The boundaries of the colony were fixed by 
contract as “beginning where the San Antonio road crosses the 
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Trinity, thence following said road westward to the ridge divid- 
ing the waters of the Brazos and Colorado, thence following that 
ridge to the Cross Timbers, thence a northeasterly course to the 
Trinity, thence down the Trinity to the beginning.” The north 
boundary of this colony was imaginary; there is no way of de- 
fining the Cross Timbers; though there is a quantity of timbered 
land it is not a regularly delineated belt as was then imagined. 
Robertson was beginning to bring on his settlers when the Mexi- 
cans passed a law preventing North Americans settling in the 
new colony. This interfered with the settlement, and the con- 
tractors had only six years for its completion. 

Austin and Williams made a contract with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, proposing to settle the country with Europeans but failed; 
then they permitted the location of a number of large grants 
awarded to Mexicans for military service. During the revolu- 
tion of 1832, Santa Anna had promised to repeal the law pro- 
hibiting the settling of North Americans; he did so. Robertson 
had the colony returned to him, and the actual settling of that 
large district now comprising nearly forty counties began. 

Porter finally determined to settle on a stream crossing the 
San Antonio road, but as there was but little good land at that 
place he decided to locate only a part of his headright there. We 
gathered our crop in September, built pens and shelter at the 
new place, and moved that fall, 1834. 


4. Surveyor AND INDIAN FIGHTER, 1834 


I was still undecided where to settle or what to engage in, but 
just then I fell in with Alexander Thomson, an old man. He 
had come out with Robertson and was partly interested in the 
colony, but had lived in Austin’s colony up to this time. He was 
now living ten miles northwest of Porter’s new place. He called 
himself a jack of all trades, and was able to work at seven different 
ones, and, having the authority to do so, expected to go into that of 
surveying. He took for his district to survey into leagues a sec- 
tion of the country twenty-five miles square, west of the Brazos 
and north of the San Antonio road, and offered me the chance 
of business with him, at first nominally as chain carrier. Another 
man, Scott, ran the compass, but quit at Christmas after survey- 
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ing twelve or thirteen leagues of land. The section of country 
he had chosen to operate in was in no way desirable. Much of 
it was poor land, and some of the better portions were already 
covered by Mexican grants located under Austin. As a surveyor 
could not get pay for work unless the land was taken by a settler 
who paid, the business did not make expenses for Thomson. We 
did little work after Christmas and that little was done by me 
running Thomson’s compass. I located my own headright from 
the Mexican Government of one-fourth of a league at that time. 
While nominally Thomson’s surveyor, I lived with him waiting 
for business, which up to the first of May did not amount to more 
than two weeks of actual surveying. But I was not idle; I worked 
for him on his farm at the rate of seventeen dollars a month. 

There were two very different kinds of Indians in Texas: Cad- 
dos, half civilized from Louisiana, mixed with remnants of other 
tribes from farther east, and the wild Indians, also immigrants, 
but of a much earlier date than the Caddos. Among the wild 
Indians the Comanches were the most powerful; they claimed the 
sovereignty of Texas, and treated all other tribes as vassals. They 
regarded the whites on the Colorado and west of it as a different 
race from those on the Brazos and in the east generally. In fact, 
they regarded the whites, like themselves, as divided up into tribes, 
and so made war on the western whites while they considered the 
eastern ones their friends. The Caddos were much better in- 
formed, and knowing the difficulties that might arise from the 
wild Indian depredations, they did not themselves go to the Colo- 
rado River. But the people on the Colorado believed that the 
Caddos harbored their enemies and traded with them for stolen 
horses; in their vexation they even accused the Brazos whites of 
such conduct. Thus it happened that, when a party of wild In- 
dians before July the first, 1835, came far down the Colorado and 
killed a man, the pursuing settlers were indifferent as to whether 
they found Caddos or wild Indians. Unluckily they came upon a 
party of Caddos, fell upon them, and killed six. This brought 
about a critical condition; the Brazos people were answerable to 
the Caddos for the deeds of any whites, but still must take sides 
with the whites against the wild Indians. 

Small parties of men from the Colorado and the lower country 
of the Brazos were out. The Brazos men captured a village on 
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the Trinity. A Colorado party under Captain Robert M. Cole- 
man, about twenty-five in number, was repulsed at the Tehaucana 
village east of the Brazos, and there was a call for a general cam- 
paign.? 

I enrolled in a company under John H. Moore, and about the 
fifth of August we reached Parker’s Settlement, and were joined 
by Captain Coleman’s company. After waiting for the swollen 
Navasota to run down, we marched on to the village. Texas In- 
dians never allowed themselves to be attacked by a hundred men 
together; they had evacuated the village, and we had nothing to 
do but occupy it. We found sixty acres in corn, which was just 
hard enough to be gritted, and by making holes in the bottom of 
the tin cups we carried we fashioned graters, and supplied our- 
selves with bread. There were also numbers of pumpkins, water- 
melons, muskmelons, peas, and other vegetables, such as were then 
raised by Indians in their primitive agriculture. 

In two days we left the place, and, going eighteen or twenty 
miles over the prairie, late in the afternoon we came within a 
mile of a belt of timber extending along the Pin Oak Creek, which 
empties into the Trinity. The scouts reported Indians in the 
timber. We were formed into line. The commander and his ad- 
jutant took as much precaution as if we were about to fight such 
formidable foes as Creeks, Cherokees, and Seminoles—foes the 
two had faced in their younger days under Jackson. After we 
had paraded and maneuvred for about fifteen minutes, the order 
was given to charge. We did so, charging two or three hundred 
yards, through post oak timber over boggy soil. The officers were 
particular to keep us in line. Then we were met by the scouts 
with another piece of news: the Indians were all fled—what few 
there had been—about half a dozen. They had taken to flight at 
our first demonstration. We captured a pony—one hundred strong 
as we were. In camping near the place that night there was much 
laughing over the adventure. I was riding a young horse which 
had been caught a colt from the mustangs, that was fiery. When 
the order came to charge, it darted forward ahead of all the rest, 
and I found myself alone in the advance. Next came McFall, who 


*For variants of the account of this campaign, see Brown’s Indian Wars 
and Pioneers of Texas, 25-26; and De Shield’s Border Wars of Texas, 131, 
134, 
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was also on a wild horse, too eager for the fray. The officers 
shouted to us to come back into line, but our efforts to obey were 
in vain. Our steeds had determined to give us a reputation for 
bravery which we did not deserve.* 

A few days of marching to no purpose, of waiting for swollen 
streams to run down, and for bogs to become passable brought 
us to the conclusion that the Texas Indian could always keep out 
of sight of a large party. He could go ahead, keep ahead and be 
continually out of the way. But Colonel Moore was averse to 
turning back, and at last a division among us resulted. The men 
from the Brazos, including Coleman, Ed Burleson and others, re- 
turned. I went back with them. 

This was my first experience of war in Texas; it was quite dif- 
ferent from my ideas of the art as derived from boyhood sources ; 
drills I had participated in at the Polytechnic, from accounts of 
battles around Vienna, and from such spectacles as the passing 
of masses of soldiery, martial music, with the dragging of cannon, 
and other echoes of military glory. But I fancied the campaign 
life here, at least the camp life, and while on this expedition I 
made an engagement to go out again with a surveyor to the heads 
of the San Gabriel and Brushy creeks. He expected to run two 
compasses from one camp, and to have half a dozen or more land 
locaters with him. 

I set out from Bastrop with the surveyor, Thomas A. Graves, 
about the last of September. There were seventeen of us in the 
party, including four land speculators. We reached our destina- 
tion in three days and commenced work, each compass running 
out a league of land a day. We intended to go farther east after 
surveying ten leagues, but on the last day of our stay the Indians 
attacked one of the parties and killed Lang, an Irishman, who ran 
the compass. Such occurrences were not uncommon, especially 
near the Colorado, and even occurred in the midst of a settlement. 
A party of Indians always lurked around, waiting to find a soli- 
tary man to scalp, and would then put off immediately. As they 
generally did put off immediately after the killing, it seemed to 


‘Later this incident gave rise to the sobriquet “The Flying Dutchman.”— 
L. A. E. 

His companions, not exactly understanding the cause of this feat and 
always delighting in anything that savored of courage, immediately pro- 
moted him.—De Corpova. 
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me there was little danger in our whole party remaining a few 
days longer. One man of the party attacked had escaped and 
brought us the news; three men to be accounted for were missing, 
two besides Lang. We thought the dead ought to be found and 
buried, and after deliberation in camp found that all the hands 
and one land locator, Fiske, were in favor of this course, or, at 
least, to remain long enough to ascertain the fate of the missing 
men. So after a little opposition from Graves and the other land 
locators, we started the next morning, not to the settlements, but 
to the place of attack, guided by the man who had escaped. We 
paused there and, after another deliberation, Graves cut the mat- 
ter short by declaring he had fitted out the expedition, would 
have to pay the hands, and did not propose to be at unnecessary 
expense in public service. So we turned back. Had we gone 
but a few hundred yards farther we would have found Lang’s 
body. We kept a lookout for the other missing men, and one 
of them we found. He was quite wild from fright, mistook us 
for Indians, and ran from us for some time. He had grown up 
in some large city, a tailor by trade, and was altogether unused 
to the frontier. The other man, McLellan, a little Irishman, car- 
ried a pistol and a Jacob’s staff with him in flight, and escaped 
to the Colorado; he lived to be killed in the Alamo the following 
March. 

We reached Hornsby’s settlement rather late the next day, and 
there learned that the Mexicans had marched to Gonzales and 
demanded a cannon and other arms, that Santa Anna had issued 
orders to disarm us, and that war operations were fairly com- 
menced. A general call was made on the country, the demand 
was resisted, and the retreating Mexicans were followed to San 
Antonio by the Texans. Part of the available men from the Colo- 
rado under Captain Coleman had gone to San Antonio. Edward 
Blackey made up a company of twenty men to go against the In- 
dians in the vicinity of where Lang was killed. I joined him. 
We found Lang’s body and buried it, and scouted around for some 
time. On our return we found that little had been going on at 
San Antonio; but when I returned from still another scout against 
the Indians the battle of Conception had been fought. 

I now started to San Antonio, but stopped on the way at Bas- 
trop to make arrangements for a horse, as mine had given out 
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on the last scouting expedition. I then learned that there was 
no probability of a speedy conflict. During the last of November 
and first of December men who had hurried to the scene were 
returning. Stopping at Captain Coleman’s family, I had gone to 
picking cotton. That gentleman wrote home quite discouraged 
as to the prospect for battle, and fearful that affairs would settle 
without war and the country “go to ruin,” as he expressed it. 
Having procured a horse, I took occasion to go over to Porter’s 
and look after my property, cattle and hogs, left there. I trav- 
eled in company with several men just from San Antonio, one 
of whom was Major Barr, afterward postmaster-general of the 
Republic. I heard from them the same accounts as to the im- 
probability of speedy war. Before I got started back from Por- 
ter’s news came that San Antonio had capitulated and the Mexi- 
cans marched off. 

History hints at the diversity of opinion among the leaders re- 
garding the mode of attack, but as some of the more farseeing 
ones perceived that further delay would break up the army and 
ruin the cause they urged it forward. About the 4th of Decem- 
ber Burleson, Milam, and Frank Johnson made a call for vol- 
unteers to attempt to take the town by surprise. There were 
about eight hundred or a thousand men in front of San Antonio, 
but less than three hundred volunteered. However, the leaders 
went forward and on the morning of the 5th, in cold, bad weather, 
they took position, gained an entrance to the town, and then by 
assuming the offensive began to weary down the Mexicans. Colonel 
Burleson, at the time commander of the whole force, remained 
outside to support and if necessary to reinforce the attacking party. 
During the succeeding night more volunteers came forward to 
join those in conflict; and they, making a further advance, gained 
a new position; and so they continued to do each day till the 8th; 
then by very hard fighting they gained the center of the town. 
All available men in camp had become engaged. General Cos 
proposed to evacuate the town if allowed to march off with the 
honors of war, arms, and the public and private property in his 
possession. A commission was appointed on both sides; it agreed 
on articles of capitulation by the terms of which the Mexicans, 
1700 strong, with arms and accoutrements, marched off on parole 
of honor not again to fight against the constitution of 1824. A 
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greater part of the Texans returned to their homes. A small 
number of volunteers, nearly all of them just arrived from the 
old States and New Orleans, garrisoned the town. 

A discussion has arisen of late as to whom General Cos sur- 
rendered his sword. I say there was no such surrender. When 
the troops were allowed to march off with all arms, of course, 
their general was not required to give up his sword. 

And now for five or six weeks followed a kind of jubilee through- 
out Texas, leading to almost unpardonable carelessness. The cap- 
ture of San Antonio was as much a diplomatic arrangement as a 
military achievement. The Mexicans engaged in the affair had 
preferred a more liberal course than Santa Anna might have ac- 
cepted; they probably retired in hopes it would lead to a com- 
promise. But the Texans believed they had achieved a victory 
that would frighten off Santa Anna and his Mexicans forever. 
The many immigrants into the country about this time overdid 
the enthusiasm even more than the older settlers. There were 
volunteers from the older States, destined for military service first 
and land speculation afterward, and many had only come to look 
at the country, acquire land, and return later for possession. These 
last, or most of them, were on their way back by the early part 
of February when it became known that Santa Anna had crossed 
the Rio Grande with seven thousand men, and was advancing 
rapidly, vowing death and extermination to the American race on 
Mexican soil. About five hundred men, principally Fannin’s, re- 
mained to fall for Texas. 

When Santa Anna’s purpose became known, a new convention 
was called, which on the 2nd of March declared the independence 
of Texas. Houston had already been appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army. Travis, besieged in the Alamo with only one 
hundred and seventy-five men, made strong appeals for relief. 
Burleson and other leaders were concentrating troops as a nucleus 
for the army at Gonzales, and calls and appeals were made on 
all sides, but the response was slow. I myself was not one of the 
first, but I started in the early part of March and joined the army. 

The Alamo fell on the 6th of March and confusion reigned. 


(Continued ) 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
VI 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
22 Dec 1875 
My dear Guy: 

Your kind letter of 13th is before me. Your views on public 
questions I can subscribe to without important qualifications. But 
this candidacy business, I feel is another thing. I do not feel like 
severely censuring men of commanding position, who have ren- 
dered large services, who seek or seem to seek the Presidency. 
Our greatest Statesmen have committed that mistake. But for 
others, for mere availabilities, to do it is unpardonable. My rule 
as Gov. was to obey the 11th commandment to the letter. I never 
alluded even to general politics except when my state was to act 
on an amendment to the National Constitution. To depart now 
would be a mistake. On the proposed Const. Amend’t of Blaine 
I might properly speak. 

A stye on one of my eyelids prevents me from writing with com- 
fort. I shall be glad to hear from you. I know your soundness 
& friendship if this thing becomes practical will be of great value. 
The more I think of it the less I desire it. In any event I must 
be passive. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Feb. 4th 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

I have read your inaugural sent to Ballinger; it ts good. I have 
also read your last letter to me, and noticed particularly what you 
say about “available candidates.” Are not all now selected as 
such? I did not know that we had any citizen that could step 
down to the Presidency, or that any were necessary to fill it. 

What I wrote and suggested to you was from my standpoint, 
and what occurred to me as your personal friend. My hope was 
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that you might take advantage of your situation, and be a leading 
spirit in this centennial year—breathing in your inaugural a feel- 
ing that “the mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, would swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched by the better angels of our nature.” And on this 
tide of patriotism, we could carry into the Presidency one who 
would like Monroe be the President of a “New Era.” 

I am aware you and I occupy different standpoints geograpli- 
ically, and that your view might be mine did I occupy your stand. 
As it is however, just consider what I said as the birth of a mind 
moved by a heart breathing the notes of patriotism, of friendship 
and personal affection, and not those of political party merely. 

I have noticed your name frequently spoken of in connection 
with the Presidency. I hope you will get the Republican nomina- 
tion. The Radical party in the South I think worships the shin- 
ing sun,*? but unlike the sunflower will not turn to him at setting. 

I know your time is much occupied, and I will not consume more 
of it. Do not forget to present me kindly to your wife, to Platt 
and his daughters (your nieces) 

Your friend as ever 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P.S. I think Banning Norton is one of the Delegates from this 
State, to the Cin. Convention. His P. 0. is Dallas, Dallas Cc. 
He edits a paper and can help you with the Delegation if so dis- 
posed. Can’t you get some of his friends to write him on the 
subject ? 

HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O 
10 Feby 1876 
My dear Guy: 

Thanks for your note. I sent you the inaugural also. The new 
duties are not unfamiliar, of course, but the interruptions from 
various causes are much greater than when I was here before. 

I know the sincerity of your advice, and I need not add that I 
have confidence in your experience and judgment. The result you 
desire is a possibility, but, as I see it, not at all probable. It is 


“Perhaps, a reference to James G. Blaine. 
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gratifying to find the people of Ohio so generally favorable, be- 
yond that I am not looking for much. 

Platt is unusually well this winter. My wife and family will 
come here to reside the last of this month. 

Excuse a short note from as ever 

Sincerely 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, March 24th, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

Some time since I wrote Norton enclosing him “a Junior ex- 
hibition bill” of his class that I found among my College papers. 
I supposed that he would like to have it as a souvenir of “Old 
Kenyon.” I availed myself of the occasion to suggest freely to 
him in favor of your nomination for the Presidency, & of his try- 
ing to get the Texas Delegation for you. As I have had but very 
little to do with Norton, having met him but twice, & not having 
written him since he has been in Texas, from his long delay in 
answering I had come to the conclusion that he would not reply 
to me. But on day before yesterday I received the enclosed cor- 
dial reply. 

Norton is a Delegate to the Cin. Convention. He is more con- 
servative than [E. J.] Davis, who is very radical & nominal leader 
of his party in this state, & has the support of the negroes, but 
not the best part of his party. He is opposed to Norton & did his 
utmost to defeat his nomination as Delegate to the Cin. Conven- 
tion, but signally failed. I take for granted there will be a divi- 
sion in the Delegation, Davis leading one way & Norton the other, 
they may however for the time being act in concert. Judge Jas. 
H. Bell, who was with you in Harvard, will probably be at the 
Convention. I saw him some weeks since, & asked his services 
in your behalf. He spoke kindly and well of you. I hope he 
will be for you. I think he is so inclined, unless he can make 
something by favoring another. While one of the ablest men in 
the State he is regarded as a lobbiest, & has lost a good deal in 
the estimation of old friends. Davis has a brother in business 
in this city. When an appropriate occasion arises I shall speak 
of you in a way that it will go to his brother & may incline him 
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towards you. While Mr. Davis & I are as wide apart as the poles 
in politics, yet he respects me as a gentleman & would rely on 
what I would say. 

In order that you may understand Norton’s letter—I suggested 
to him to come out for you in his paper & I would get the leading 
paper of the State to copy, &c, &c, & would follow up in latter 
paper with some short notices of you, &c. 

Integrity is now the strong card & is yours. I hope both parties 
will nominate a sensible man with undoubted integrity & force of 
character. Personally I am anxious for your nomination by your 
party for I prefer you to any other your party could nominate, yet 
IT am a Democrat & expect to remain so. But if my party puts 
up a man of tarnished character & you are nominated I shall vote 
for you, because we want good government & honesty at Washing- 
ton, and I know you are honest & capable & just, & besides my dis- 
interested affection for you inclines me for you anyhow. But I 
expect we will put in the field an honest & good man & one that 
I can support & I sincerely hope you will be his opponent for in 
either event we will have a good man. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P.S. After writing this I received a letter from Geo. W. Jones, 
the first for many years. I enclose it. I am glad that Geo. has 
written ; he will always hold a warm place in my heart. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O 
2 Apr 1876 
My dear Guy: 

Your letter of the 24th ult. & its enclosures came duly. 

I am now at the end of one stage of this political business. 
Without word or act of mine the Ohio convention with absolute 
unanimity instructed for me. This of course is a gratifying en- 
dorsement. I have rather discouraged “the Hayes Movement” 
from the first. I now would be glad to be satisfactorily out of it. 
But I suppose I shall continue a silent looker on. 

Nothing in the whole affair has given me more satisfaction than 
your feeling about it. I have letters from many old school fellows 
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and every mail brings words from old fellow soldiers. All this is 
pleasant. But &, &, &e. 

I return you Jones’ letter. 

Do you come North to the Centennial? After the middle of 
June I expect to be a free man, (except the Governor’s office 
bondage) & shall be able to go to Phila. at almost any time. Lucy 
joins in kind regards. 

As ever 
R. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, April 18th, 1876. 
Read Rud; 

I enclose you copy of letter I wrote to-day to Norton.** I told 
him to do with it as he thought best. He may or may not publish 
it. I send it to you to do as you think proper with it. I mean 
just exactly what I say, & I say it for your benefit, whether it 
benefits or not. I send you too Norton’s paper with notice of 
you.** Should the letter I send you be published, send me the 
paper as I am a little curious to see how it takes up in your lati- 
tude. If my ability was equal to my desire I would have you 
nominated. 

I thank you most kindly for your invitation to visit with you 
Philadelphia. Nothing would give me more pleasure but I fear 
for private reasons I shall not be able to do it. If I can I will 
but I do not expect I can. My health is not good & has not been 
for some days. Present me most kindly to your wife whom I 
would like to see. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O 
23 Apr 1876 
My dear Guy: 

I have your letter of the 18th and the enclosed copy of a note 

to Norton. I hardly know how to tell you the pleasure it gave 


“The letter from Bryan to Norton, April 18, 1876, is for convenience 
appended to the letter from Bryan to Hayes, May 2, 1876, printed below. 


*No copy has been found of Norton’s paper with notice of Hayes. 
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me. I am, if possible, less solicitous about this affair than I was 
before the Ohio Convention. It will be rather a relief to be left 
out at Cinti—certainly it will be no disappointment, and there 
will be no soreness about it. But such talk as yours, although I 
know it is not merited, is very pleasant. 

It is probable that Norton will publish it. But is it not best 
for you that your name be left off? It is one of the very few 
things I would feel like publishing here. My rule & preference, 
however, is to do absolutely nothing to favor the movement in 
behalf of my nomination. I mean to keep this path to the end. 
I see it stated that “even Hayes had friends attending to his in- 
terests in the Conventions of Virginia and South Carolina.” This 
is wholly untrue so far as any act or knowledge of mine is con- 
cerned. Very few Republicans in Ohio are so completely out of 
the Hayes movement as I am. 

The invitation to the opening of the Centennial on May 10th 
is to all Governors, and all Members of State Boards. As I come 
under both heads, it is possible I may feel constrained to go. But 
I do not expect to make my stay in Phila. until after the Cinti 
Convention emancipates me from the bondage of candidacy. But 
any time during July & August I can go with you, and will enjoy 
doing so. You can visit me here as long as you choose before or 
after going, greatly to our mutual enjoyment. We are all well. 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pioneer History of Bandera County: seventy-five years of in- 
trepid history. By J. Marvin Hunter. Bandera, Texas: 
Hunter’s Printing House, [1922]. Pp. 287, 8vo. Tlus- 
trated. 

European historians have noted with surprise the lively and 
widespread interest in political, family and local history in this 
country. The former they explain by reference to our popular 
form of government; the latter they attribute to the fact that so 
many of the people are descendants of those who helped redeem 
the wilderness and to lay the foundations of the present pros- 
perous commonwealths. 

Texas presents a tempting field to the local historian. The first 
settlements in a large number of Texas counties were made with- 
in the memory of people yet living; the short span of years is 
crowded with stirring events; the changes wrought have been such 
that they attract the attention and admiration of the most casual 
observer. Those who helped to bring about these changes are 
filled with pride and satisfaction, and in most instances a little 
persuasion will draw from them the story of how they helped to 
bring it all about. 

The chief difficulty in securing satisfactory local histories ap- 
pears to be persons qualified to write them. The book whose 
title heads this notice is a product of the forces indicated above, 
but it does not fulfill the expectations raised by the title. It is 
not a history; it is a collection of biographical sketches and other 
isolated incidents pertaining to Bandera County during the years 
between 1852 and 1892. The biographical data and the other 
material have value for local history, and the compiler’s enthu- 
siasm and industry in collecting and publishing them merits the 
support of those for whom in the first instance the book is in- 
tended. But the history of Bandera County remains to be written. 

The minimum requirements for a county history are (1) an 
accurate description of the location and of the physical aspects 
of the region with its natural resources; (2) an account of its 
settlement, and (3) a history of its development and the progress 
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of the people. These are not chapter headings; the number of 
chapters and their titles will vary for the different counties. 

A statement of the location should take note of the relation 
of the local region to the settled portion of the State, and indi- 
cate what factors tended to hasten or delay its occupation. The 
description of the physical features of the region should include 
rivers and creeks, mountains and plains, character of the soil, 
etc. The description of the natural resources should give at- 
tention to plant life (forests, grasses, fruits, berries), wild life 
(game, predatory animals, wild fowl, fish, bees), mineral resources, 
the abundance of each, the attractiveness of the landscape. These 
are the things that attracted the first settlers and determined their 
occupations. 

The account of the settlement should take note of the place 
where the first settlers came from as well as the place where they 
located, their adaptation to their new environment and occupation, 
their number, the difficulties encountered and the advantages en- 
joyed. Note should also be made of the introduction of schools, 
churches, laying out of roads, markets, industries, newspapers, 
local government, amusements, with the circumstances hastening 
or retarding these institutions, and notices of persons displaying 
leadership in any of the new country’s activities. 

The history of the development of a county will give attention 
to the utilization of its natural resources, beginning with exploita- 
tion and gradually shifting to cultivation. The industries in- 
crease in number and variety. Markets and the means of 
communication and transportation grow in extent and im- 
portance. The increase of population and wealth results in the 
creation of centers—towns and cities—each vying with the other 
in the number and variety of the institutions of modern civiliza- 
tion. To reduce all this to an orderly, clear and interesting nar- 
rative should be the aim of every one who essays the task. 

The usefulness of maps, plans and photographs should not be 
overlooked. 

E. W. WINKLER. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


“Men who made Texas free” is the title selected by Sam H. 
Dixon for a series of brief biographical sketches of the signers of 
the Texas declaration of independence, which began in the Houston 


Chronicle of December 21, 1922. 


A series oi articles on the election laws of Texas was begun by 
Tom Finty in the Dallas News of November 15, 1922. 


A sketch of Roy Bean, popularly known as “the law west of the 
Pecos,” by Marshall Monroe, appeared in the Houston Chronicle 
of December 10, 1922. 


In a short article in the Georgia Historical Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1922, Professor J. D. Wade, of the University of Georgia, 
summarizes the evidence supporting the claim that Augustin Smith 
Clayton wrote the books that have been published with the name 
of David Crockett as author. 


Deaths of prominent Texans: General Adam Rankin Johnson, 
author of The Partisan Rangers of the Confederate Army, at 
Burnet, October 20, 1922; Julian Onderdonk, landscape painter, 
at San Antonio, October 27, 1922; William Franklin Ramsey, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
at Dallas, October 27, 1922. 
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OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 























